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FRANCISCAN MISSIONS 


By the Editor 


HESE old Missions are a perennial 
source of interest, not only to 
strangers coming into California, 
but to a growingly large number 
of our more studious and appreciative 
citizens. In their history, their romance, 
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their dignity, their architecture, and 
their pathos, they appeal to the sensitive 
mind as much as any of the historic 
memorials of our country. 

So long, too, as the human heart loves 
bravery, devotion, self-sacrifice and the 
highest idealism, their story will never 
grow tiresome. Indeed, interest in the 
ancient and dilapidated buildings and 
their history will increase with each year. 
Today a thousand visit them where ten 
saw them twenty years ago, and twenty 


years hence hundreds of thousands wii! 
stand in their sacred precincts and un- 
consciously absorb beautiful and ur 
selfish lessons of life as they hear some 
part of the story recited. It is well ther 
this is so. A materially inclined nation 
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needs to save every unselfish elesnent in iie 
history to prevent its going to utter 
destruction. It is essential to our spirit- 
ual development that we learn that 


Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “work” must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the 
price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, eould value is 
a trice. 
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It is of incalculably greater benefit to 
the race that the Mission Fathers lived 
and had their fling of divine audacity 
for the good of the helpless aborigines 
than that any score one might name of 
the “successful captains of industry” 
lived to make their unwieldy and top- 
heavy piles of gold. With all their 
faults and failures, all their ideas of the- 
ology and education—which we, in our 
assumed superiority, call crude and old- 
fashioned—all their rude notions of 
sociology, all their errors and mistakes, 
the work of the Franciscan Fathers was 
glorified by an unselfish aim, high motive 
and constant and persistent endeavor to 
bring their heathen wards into a knowl- 
edge of saving grace. It was a brave and 
heroic endeavor. It is easy enough to 
find fault, to criticize, to carp, but it is 
not easy to do. These men did. They 


had 2 glorious purpose which they faith- 
They uimed and achieved 


fully pursued. 
nobly. 

In order that their achievements may 
be the better understood, and by a 
larger circle of readers, Little, Brown & 
Company, of Boston, Mass., have just 
issued a new volume from my pen 
entitled, Tne Old Franciscan Missions 
of Calitornia. It is a smaller and cheaper 
hook than mv /n and Out of the Old 
Mtsstons, put 10 will serve to give many 
a glimpse into the inner life and work of 
the padres, and no one can read the story 
without a thrilling of the pulses, a 
quickening of the heart’s beats, and a 
stimulating of the soul’s ambitions. 

This new volume is merely an honest 
and simple attempt to meet a real and 
popular demand for an unpretentious 
work that shall give the ordinary tourist 
and reader enough of the history of the 
Missions to make a visit to them of added 
interest, and to link their history with 
that of the other Missions founded else- 
where in the country during the same 
or prior epochs of Mission activity. 

If it leads others to a greater reverence 
for these outward and visible signs of 
the many and beautiful graces that their 
lives developed in the hearts of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers—their founders and build 
ers—and gives the information needed, 
its purpose will be more than fulfilled. 

This is what the publishers have to 
sav of the new ho: 
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“The California Missions, because of 
their picturesqueness, their romantic his- 
tory, the noble deeds they have en- 
shrined, are always of keen interest to a 
constantly increasing multitude of trav- 
elers and tourists. They are one of the 
main ‘features’ of the State, and are 
sought by every visitor within its bor- 
ders. Most of the material written 
about them is included in elaborate 
volumes, more suited to home or library 
reading, and that the visitor may r- 
fresh his memory, and identify the 
Missions and the various padres asso- 
ciated with them, George Wharton James. 
an authority on the subject, has prepared 
this popular handbook. 

“The volume gives the important 
facts in their histories, describes their 
distinctive features, and cites the legend= 
about them. The copious illustrations, 
all from photographs especially taken, 
are remarkably artistic in themselves, 
and make most attractive a book pri- 
marily intended to serve as a guide and 
handbook to those who visit these 
famous old Franciscan Missions.” 

The following are excerpts from the 
book: 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE MISSIONS 01 

LOWER AND ALTA CALIFORNIA 

Rightly to understand the history o! 
the Missions of the California of the 
United States, it is imperative that the 
connection or relationship that exists 
between their history and that of the 
Missions of Lower California (Mexico ) 
be clearly understood. 

The Jesuit padres founded. fourteen 
Missions in Lower California, which 
they conducted with greater or less 
success until 1767, when the infamous 
Order of Expulsion of Carlos III, of 
Spain, drove them into exile. 

It had always been the intention of 
Spain to colonize and missionize Alt: 
California, even as far back as the days 
of Cabrillo, in 1542, and when Vizcaino, 
sixty years later, went over the same 
region, the original intention was re- 
newed. But intentions do not always 
fructify and bring forth, so it was not 
until a hundred and sixty years after 
Vizcaino that the work was actually 
begun. The reasons were diverse an 
equally urgent. The King of Spain an«! 
his advisers were growing more and more 
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Photograph by Fred W. Twogood, Riverside. 


FACHADA OF THE RUINED MISSION OF SAN DIEGO. 


uneasy about the agressions of the 
Russians and English on the California, 
or rather Pacific. Coast. Russia was 
pushing down from the north; England 
ulso had her establishments there, and 
with her insular arrogance England 
boldly stated that she had the right to 
California, or New Albion, as she called 
it, because of Sir Francis Drake’s landing 
and taking possession in the name of 
“Good Queen Bess.”’ Spain not only 
resented this, but began. to realize arother 


need. Her galleons from the Philippines 
found it a long, weary, tedious and dis- 
ease-provoking voyage around the coast 
of South America to Spain, and besides, 
too many hostile and piratical vessels 
roamed over the Pacific Sea to allow 
Spanish captains to sleep easy o’nights. 
Hence it was decided that if ports of cai’ 
were established on the California coast 
fresh meats and vegetables and puri 
water could be supplied to the galleons 
and in addition, with presidios iv defenc: 


Photograph by How aid Tibbitts, San Francisco. 


MISSION SAN GABRIEL ARCANGEL. 
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CAMPANILE AND CHAPEL, 


them, they might escape the plundering 
pirates by whom they were beset. Ac- 


cordingly plans were being formulated 


for the colonization and missionization 
of California when, by authority of his 
own sweet will. ruling a people who fully 
believed in the divine right of kings to do 
as they pleased, King Carlos III issued 
the proclumation already referred to, 
totally aud completely banishing the 
Jesuits from all parts of his dominions, 
under penaity of imprisonment and 
death. 

I doubt whether many people of today, 
even though they be of the Catholic 
Church, can realize what obedience to 
that order meant to these devoted 
priests. Naturally they must obey it— 
monstrous though it was—but the one 
thought that tore their hearts with an- 
guish was: Who would care for their 
Indian charges? 

For these ignorant and benighted 
savages they had left their homes and 
given up all that life ordinarily means 
and offers. Were they to be allowed to 
drift back into their dark heathendom? 

No! In spite of his cruelty to the 
Jesuits, the king had provided that the 
‘Indians should not be neglected. He 
had appointed one in whom he had 
especial confidence, Don Jose Galvez, as 
his Visitador General, and had conferred 


SAN ANTONIO DE PALA. 


upon him almost plenary authority. To 
his hands was committed the carrying 
out of the order of banishment, the 
providing of members of some other 
Catholic order to care for the Indians 
of the Missions northward into Alta 
California, as far north as the Bay of 
Monterey, and even beyond. 

To aid him in his work, Galvez ap- 
pealed to the Superior of the Franciscan 
Convent in the City of Mexico, and 
Padre Junipero Serra, by common con- 
sent of the officers and his fellows, was 
denominated as the man of all men for 
the important office of Padre Presidente 
of the Jesuit Missions that were to be 
placed henceforth under the care of 
the Franciscans. 

This plan, however, was changed with- 
in a few months. It was decided to call 
upon the priests of the Dominican Order 
to take charge of the Jesuit Missions, 
while the Franciscans put all their 
strength and energy into the founding 
of the new Missions in Alta California. 

Thus it came to pass that the Fran- 
ciscans took charge of the founding of 
the California Missions, and that Juni- 
pero Serra became the first real pioneer 
of whet is now so proudly denominated 
“The Golden State.” 

The orders that Galvez had received 
were clear and positive: ‘Occupy and 
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fortify San Diego and Monterey for God 
and the King of Spain.” He was a 
devout son of the Church, full of enthu- 
siasm, having good sense, great execu- 
tive ability, considerable foresight, un- 
tiring energy, and decided contempt for 
2ll routine formalities. He began his 
work with truly western vigor. Being 
invested with slmost absolute power, 
there was none above him to interpose 
vexatious formalities to hinder the im- 
mediate execution of his plans. 

In order that the spiritual part of the 
work might be as carefully planned as 
the political, Galvez summoned Serra. 
What a fine combination! Desire and 
power hand in hand! What nights were 
spent by the two in planning! What 
arguments, what discussions, what final 
agreements the old adobe rooms occupied 
by them must have heard! But it is by 
just such men that great enterprises are 
successfully begun and executed. For 
fervor and enthusiasm, power and sense, 
when combined, produce results. Plans 


were formulated with a completeness 
and rapidity that equalled the best days 


of the Conquistadores. Four expeditions 
were to go—two by land and two by sea. 
So would the risk of failure be lessened, 
and practical knowledge of both routes 
be gained. Galvez had two available 
vessels: the San Carlos, and the San 
Antonio. 

For money the visitor-gereral called 
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upon the Pious Fund, which, on the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, he had placed in 
the hands of a governmental adminis- 
trator. He had also determined that 
the Missions of the peninsula should do 
their share to help in the foundation of 
the new Missions, and Serra approved 
and helped in the work. 

When Galvez arrived, he found Gas- 
par de Portola acting as civil and military 
governor, and Fernando Javier Rivera y 
Moncada, the former governor, com- 
manding the garrison at Loreto. Both 
were captains, Rivera having been long 
in the country. He determined to avail 
himself of the services of these two men, 
each of them to command one of the land 
expeditions. Consequently with great 
rapidity, for those days, operations were 
set in motion. Rivera, in August or 
September, 1768, was sent on a com- 
mission to visit in succession all the 
Missions, and gather from each one all 
the provisions, live-stock, and imple- 
ments that could be spared. He was 
also to prevail upon all the available 
families he could find to go along as 
colonists. In the meantime, others sent 
out by Galvez gathered in church furni- 
ture, ornaments, and vestments for the 
Missions, and later Serra made a tour for 
the same purpose. San Jose was named 
the patron sairt of the expedition, and 
in December the San Carlos arrived at La 
Paz partially laden with supplies. 


MISSION SANTA CRUZ. 
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The vessel was in bad condition, so it 
had to be unloaded, careened, cleaned, 
and repaired, and ther reloaded, and in 
this latter work both Galvez and Serra 
helped, the former packing the supplies 
for the Mission of San Buenaventura, in 
which he was particularly interested, and 
Serra attending to those for San Carlos. 
They joked each other as they worked, 
and when Galvez completed his task 
thead of Serra he had considerable fun 
aut the Padre Presidente’s expense. In 
addition to the two Missions named, one 
other, dedicated to San Diego, was first 
to be established. By the ninth of 
January, 1769, the San Carlos was ready. 
Confessions were heard, masses said, 
the communion administered, and Gal- 
vez made a rousing speech. Then Serra 
formally blessed the undertaking, cor- 
dially embraced Fray Parron, to whom 
the spiritual care of the vessel was 
intrusted, the sails were lowered, and off 
started the first division of the party 
that meant so much to the future of 
California. In another vessel Galvez 
went along until the San Carlos doubled 
the point and started northward, when, 
with gladness in his heart, and songs on 
his lips, he returned to still further 
prosecute his work. 

The fifteenth of February the San 
4nionio, under the command of Perez, 
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was ready and started. Now the land 
expeditions must be moved. Rivera had 
gathered his stock, etc., at Santa Maria, 
the most northern of the Missions, but 
finding scant pasturage there, he had 
moved eight or ten leagues farther north 
to a place called by the Indians, Velicata. 
Fray Juan Crespi was sent to join 
Rivera, and Fray Lasuen met him at 
Santa Maria in order to bestow the 
apostolic blessing ere the journey began, 
and on March 24 Lasuen stood at Velicata 
and saw the little band of pilgrims 
start northward for the land of the 
Gentiles, driving their herds before them. 
What a procession it must have been! 
The animals, driven by Indians under 
the direction of soldiers and priests, 
straggling along or dashing wildly for- 
ward as such creatures are wont to do! 
Here, as well as in the starting of the 
San Carlos and San Antonio, is a great 
scene for an artist, and some day can- 
vases worthy the subjects should be 
placed in the California State Capitol at 
Sacramento. 

Governor Portola was already on his 
way north, but Serra was delayed by an 
ulcerated foot and leg, and, besides, he 
had not yet gathered together all the 
Mission supplies he needed, so it was 
May 15 before his division finally left 
Velicata. The day before leaving, Serra 


Photograph by C. C. Pierce & Co., Los Angeles. 


DECORATIONS ON OLD MISSION CHAPEL OF SAN ANTONIO DE PALA, 
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Photograph by Harold A. Parker, Pasadena 


RUINED MISSION OF SAN JUAN CAFIST¥PANO 
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established the Mission of San Fernando 
at the place of their departure, and left 
Padre Campa in charge. 

Padre Serra’s diary, kept in his own 
handwriting during this trip from Loreto 


to San Diego, is now in the Edward E. 


Ayer Library in Chicago. Some of his 
expressions are most striking. In one 
place, speaking of Captain Rivera’s 
going from Mission to Mission to take 
from them “whatever he might choose 
of what was in them for the founding of 
the new Missions,” he says: “Thus he 
did; and although it was with a somewhat 
heavy hand, it was undergone for God 
and the king.” 

The work of Galvez for Alta California 
was by no means yet accomplished. 
Another vessel, the San Jose, built at 
his shipyard, appeared two days before 
the San Antonio set sail, and soon after- 
wards Galvez went across the gulf in it 
to secure a load of fresh supplies. The 
sixteenth of June the San Jose sailed for 
San Diego as a relief boat to the San 
Carlos and San Antonio, but evidently 
met with misfortune, for three months 
later it returned to the Loreto harbor 
with a broker mast and in general bad 
condition. It was unloaded and re- 
paired at San Blas, and in the following 
June again started out, laden with 
supplies, but never reached its destina- 
tion, disappearing forever without leav- 
ing a trace behind. 


ampanile and protected arched corridors. 


The San Antonio first arrived at San 
Diego. About April 11, 1769, it anchored 
in the bay, and awakened in the minds of 
the natives strange feelings of astonish- 
ment and awe. Its presence recalled to 
them the “stories of the old,’”’ when a 
similar apparition startled their ances- 
tors. That other white-winged creature 
had come long generations ago, and had 
gone away, never to be seen again. 
Was this not to do likewise? Ah, no! 
In this vessel was contained the begin- 
ning of the end of the primitive man. 
The solitude of the centuries was now 
to. be disturbed, and its peace invaded; 
aboriginal life destroyed forever. The 
advent of this vessel was the death knell 
of the Indian tribes. 

Little, however, did either the company 
on board the San Antonio or the Indians 
themselves conceive such thoughts as 
these on that memorable April day. 

But where was the San Carlos, which 
sailed almost a month earlier than the 
San Antonio. She was struggling with 
difficulties—leaking water-casks, bad wa- 
ter, cold weather. Therefore it was not 
until April 29 that she appeared. In 
vain the captain of the San Antoni 
waited for the San Carlos to launch a 
boat and to send him word as to the 
cause of the late arrival of the flagship: 
so he visited her to discover for himself 
the cause. He found a sorry state of 
affairs. All on board were ill from 
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scurvy. Hastily erecting canvas on the 
beaches, the men of his own crew went 
to the relief of their suffering comrades 
on the other vessel. Then the crew of 
the relieving ship took the sickness, and 
soon there were so few well men left that 
they could scarcely attend the sick and 
bury the dead. Those first two weeks 
in the new land, in the month of May, 
1769, were never to be forgotten. Of 
about ninety sailors, soldiers and me- 
chanics, less than thirty survived; over 
sixty were buried by the wash of the 
waves of the Bay of Saint James. 

Then came Rivera and Crespi, with 
Lieutenant Fages and twenty-five sol- 
diers. 

Immediately a permanent camp was 
sought and found at what is now known as 
Old San Diego, where the two old palms 
still remain, with the ruins of the presidio 
on the hill behind. Six weeks were 
busily occupied in caring for the sick 
and in unloading the San Antonio. Then 
the fourth and last party of the ex- 
plorers arrived—Governor Portola on 
June 29, and Serra on July 1. What a 
He 


journey that had been for Serra! 
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had walked all the way, and, after two 
days out, a badly ulcerated leg began to 
trouble him. Portola wished to send 
him back, but Serra would not consent. 
He called to one of the muleteers and 
asked him to make just such a salve for 
his wound as he would put upon the 
saddle galls of one of his animals. It 
was done, and in a single night the 
ointment and the Father’s prayers worked 
the miracle of healing. 

After a general thanksgiving, in which 
exploding gunpowder was used to give 
effect, a consultation was held, at which 
it was decided to send back the San 
Antonio to San Blas for supplies, and for 
new crews for herself and the San 
Carlos. A land expedition under Portola 
was to go to Monterey, while Serra and 
others remained at San Diego to found 
the Mission. The vessel sailed, Portola 
and his band started north, and on July 
16, 1769, Serra raised the cross, blessed 
it, said mass, preached, and formally 
established the Mission of San Diego ce 
Alcala. 

It mattered not that the Inrdiars 
held aloof; that only the people who 
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RUINS OF THE ARCHES, MISSION SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA. 


came on the expedition were present to 
hear. From the hills beyond, doubtless, 
peered and peered the curious natives. 
all was mysterious to them. Later, 


however, they became troublesome, steal- 
ing from the sick and pillaging from the 


San Carlos. At last they made a deter- 
mined raid for plunder, which the Spanish 
soldiers resisted. A flight of arrows was 
the result. A boy was killed and three 
of the new-comers wounded. A volley 
of musket-balls killed three Indians, 
wounded several more, and cleared the 
settlement. After such an introduction, 
there is no wonder that conversions were 
slow. Not a neophyte gladdened the 
Father’s heart for more than a year. 


CONDITION OF MISSION INDIANS 


Today the total Indian population of 
Southern California is reported as be- 
tween two and three thousand. It is 
not increasing, and it is good for the race 
that it is not. Until the incumbency by 
W. A. Jones, of the Indian Commissioner- 
ship in Washington, there seems to have 
been little or no attempt at effective pro- 
tection of the Indians against the land 
and other thefts of the Whites. The 
facts are succinctly and powerfully stated 
by Helen Hunt Jackson in her report to 
the government, and in her Glimpses of 
California and the Missions. The in- 
dictment of churches, citizers, and the 


general government, for their crime of 
supineness in allowing our acknowledged 
wards to be seduced, cheated and cor- 
rupted, should be read by every honest 
American; even though it make his blood 
seethe with indignation and his nerves 
quiver with shame. 

In my larger work on this subject I 
published a table from the report of the 
agent for the “‘Mission-Tule” Consoli- 
dated Agency, which is dated September 
25, 1903. 

This is the official report of an agent 
whom not even his best friends acknow]- 
edge as being over fond of his Indian 
charges, or likely to be sentimental in 
his dealings with them. What does this 
report state? Of twenty-eight ‘“‘reser- 
vations’—and some of these include 
several Indian villages—it announces that 
the lands of eight are yet “not patented.” 
In other words, that the Indians are 
living upon them “‘on sufferance.’”’ There- 
fore, if any citizen of the United States, 
possessed of sufficient political power, so 
desired, the lands could be restored ty 
the public domain. Then, not even the 
United States Supreme Court could 
hold them for the future use and benefit 
of the Indians. 

On five of these reservations the land 
is “‘desert,’’ and in two cases “subject to 
intense heat’ (it might be said, to 150 
degrees, and even higher in the middk 








of the summer); in one case there is 
“little water for irrigation.” 

In four cases it is “poor land,” with 
‘no water,” and in another instance 
there are ‘worthless, dry hills;” in still 
another the soil is “almost worthless 
for lack of water.” 

In one of the desert cases, where there 
are five villages, the government suppliec 
“water in abundance for irrigation anc 
domestic use, from artesian wells.” Yet 
the land is not patented, and the Indians 
are helpless, if evicted by resolute men. 

At Cahuilla, with a population of one 
hundred fifty-five, the report says, 
“mountain valley; stock land and little 
water. Not patented.” 

At Santa Isabel, including Volcan, with 
2 population of two hundred eighty-four, 
the reservation of twenty-nine thousand 
eight hundred forty-four acres is patented, 
but the report says it is ‘mountainous’ 
stock land; no water.” 

At San Jacinto, with a population of 
one hundred forty-three, the two thou- 
sand nine hundred sixty acres are ‘mostly 
poor; very little water, and not patented.”’ 

San Manuel, with thirty-eight persons, 
has a patent for six hundred forty acres 
of “worthless, dry hills.” 

Temecula, with one hundred eighty- 
one persons, has had allotted to its mem- 
bers three thousand three hundred sixty 
acres, which area, however, is ‘almost 
worthless for lack of water.” 

Let us reflect upon these things. The 
poor Indian is exiled and expelled from 
the lands of his ancestors to worthless 
hills, sandy desert, grazing lands, mostly 
poor and mountainous land, while our 
powerful government stands by and 
professes its helplessness to prevent the 
evil. These discouraging facts are enough 
to make the just and good men who 
once guided the republic rise from their 
Is there a remnant of honor, 


graves. 
justice, or integrity, left among our 
politicians? 


There is one thing this government 
should have done, could have done, and 
might have done, and it is to its discredit 
and disgrace that it did not do it; that 
is, when the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
transferred the Indians from the domina- 
tion of Mexico to that of the United 
States, this government “‘of, for and by” 
the people, should have recognized the 
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AT MISSION SAN CARLOS BORROMEO, 


MONTEREY. 


TOWER 
CARMEL VALLEY, 
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helplessness of its wards and rot passed 
a law of which they could rot by any 
possibility know, requiring them to file 
on their lands, but it should have ap- 
pointed a competent guardian of their 
moral and legal rights, taking it for 
granted that occupancy of the lands of 
their forefathers would give them a legal 
title which would bold forever against all 
comers. 

In all the Spanish occupation of Cali- 
fornia it is doubtful whether one case 
ever occurred where an Indian was 
driven off his land. 

In rendering a decision on the Warner’s 
Ranch Case, the United States Supreme 
Court had an opportunity offered it 
once for all to settle the status of all 
American Indians. Had it familiarized 
itself with the laws of Spain, under which 
all Spanish grants were made, it would 
have found that the Indian was always 
considered first and foremost in all 
grants of lands made. He must be pro- 
tected in his right; it was inalierable. 
He was helpless, and therefore the officers 
of the Crown were made resporsible for 
his protection. If subordinate officers 
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MISSION SAN LUIS REY, PARTLY RESTORED. 


failed, then the more urgent the duty of 
superior officers. Therefore, even ‘had a 
grant been*made of Warner’s Ranch in 
which the grantor’ purposely left out the 
recognition of the rights of the Indians, 
the highest Spanish courts would not 


have tolerated any such abuse of power. 
This was an axiom of Spanish rule, 
shown by a hundred, a thousand prece- 


dents. Hence it should have been recog- 
nized by the United States Supreme 
Court. It is good law, but better, it is 
good sense and common justice, and this 
is especially good when it protects the 
helpless and weak from the powerful and 
strong. 

In our dealings with the Indians in our 
school system, we are making the mistake 
of being in too great a hurry. A race of 
aborigines is not raised into civilization 
in a night. It will be well if it is done in 
two or three generations. 

Contrast our method with that fol- 
lowed by the padres. Is there any com- 
parison? Yes, to our shame and dis- 
grace! The padres kept fathers and 
mothers and children together, at least 
to a reasonable degree. Where there 
were families they lived, as a rule, in 
their own homes near the Missions. 
Thus there was no division of families. 
On the other hand, we have wilfully and 
deliberately, though perhaps without 
malice aforethought (although the effect 
has been exactly the same as if we had 


had malice), separated children from 
their parents and sent them a hundred, 
several hundred, often two or three 
thousand miles away from home, there to 
receive an education often entirely in- 
appropriate and incompetent to meet 
their needs. And even this sending has 
not always been honorably done. Vide 
the United States Indian Commissioner’s 
report for 1900. He says: 


“These pupils are gathered from the cabin, 
the wickiup and the tepee. Parily by cajolery, 
on partly by threats; partly by bribery and partly 

by fraud: partly by persuasion and partly by force, 
they are induced to leave their homes and 
their kindred to enter these schools and take 
upon themselves the outward semblance of 
civilized life. They are chosen not on account 
of any particular merit of their own, not by 
reason of mental fitness, but solely because they 
have Indian blood in their veins. Without 
regard to their worldly condition; without any 
previous training; without any preparation 
whatever, they are transported to the schools 
sometimes thousands of miles away—without 
the slightest expense or trouble to themselves 
or their people. 


“The Indian youth finds himself at once, as if 
by magic, translated from a state of poverty to 
one of affluence. He is well fed and clothed and 
lodged. Books and all the accessories of learn- 
ing are given him and teachers provided to 
instruct him. He is educated in the industrial 
arts on the one hand, and not only in the rudi- 
ments, but in the liberal arts on the other. Be- 
yond the three r’s he is instructed in geography, 
grammar and history; he is taught drawing, 
algebra and geometry, music and astronomy 
and receives lessons in physiology, botany and 
entomology. Matrons wait on him while he is 
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well, and physicians and nurses attend him when 
he is sick. A steam laundry does his washing, 
and the latest modern appliances do his cooking. 
A library affords him relaxation for his leisure 
hours; athletic sports and the gymnasium 
furnish him exercise and recreation, while music 
entertains him in the evening. He has hot and 
cold baths, and steam heat and electric light, 
and all the modern conveniences. All the 
necessities of life are given him, and many of 
the luxuries. All of this without money and 
without price, or the contribution of a single 
effort of his own or of his people. His wants 
are all supplied almost for the wish. The child 
of the wigwam becomes a modern Aladdin, who 
has only to rub the government lamp to gratif y 
his desires. 

‘Here he remains until his education is finished, 
when he is returned to his home—which by 
contrast must seem squalid indeed—to the 
parents whom his education must make it 
difficult to honor, and left to make his way 
against the ignorance and bigotry of his tribe. 
Is it any wonder he fails? Is it surprising if 
he lapses into barbarism? Not having earned 
his education, it is not appreciated; having 
made no sacrifice to obtain it, it is not valued. 
It is looked upon as a right and not as a privilege; 
it is acce te pen a favor to the government and 
not to the recipient, and the most inevitable 
tendency is to encourage Speen, foster 
pride, and create a oprrit of arrogance and 
selfishness. The testimony on this point of 
those closely connected with the Indian em- 
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Photograph by Howard Tibbitts, San Francisco. 
FROM THE PLAZA. 


ployees of the service would, it is believed, b 


interesting.” 


So there the matter stands. Nothirg 
of any great importance was really dore 
to help the Indians except the conrfer- 
ences at Mohonk, New York, until, in 
1902, the Sequoya League was organized, 
composed of mary men and womer of 
natioral prominence, with the avowed 
purpose ‘‘to make better Indians.’’ In 
its first pronunciamento it declared: 


“The first struggle will be not to arouse 
sympathy, but to inform with slow patience 
and long wisdom the wide-spread sympathy 
that already exists. We cannot take the 
Indians out of the hands of the National Govern- 
ment; we cannot take the National Government 
into our own hands. Therefore we must work 
with the National Government in any large 
plan for the betterment of Indian conditions. 


“The League means, in absolute good faith, 
not to fight, but to assist the Indian Bureau. It 
means to give the money of many and the time 
and brains and experience of more than a few 
to honest assistance to the Bureau in doing the 
work for which it has never had either enough 
money or enough disinterested and expert 
assistance to do in the best way the thing it 
and every American would like to see done.” 
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How 
The 
Robin 
Got 
Its 
Red 
Breast 


By 


May Showler Groves 


To the ceremonial wigwam 
To the dimly flick’ring fire, 
Mewuks come when day is gone 
To hear the tales of Bearded sire. 
W bile without the rain is falling, 
They within sit close together, 
List’ning to the tale enthralling, 
Never minding stormy weather. 
From the fartherest generation, 
Comes the tale of the First People, 
Of the Indian’s creation, 
And the Lizard,man Petale, 
How the Star-Maidens listened 
To the elder-berry trees 
Playing softest, sweetest music, 
Swaying gently in the breeze. 
From ancestors far, far back, 
Comes the story of the thunder, 
Of the rainbow’s tinted path, 
And He-koo-las, shining wonder, 
Of Wit-Tab-bab there’s a story, 
‘How the Robin Got His Red Breast;” 
How he won long-lasting glory, 
And the world with Fire blest. 
It was in the times far past, 
When the world was dark and cold, 
And the people had no fire. At last 
Up spoke the Robin bold, 
“I know where there is fire, 
But it is far away; 
’Tis a journey that will tire, 
For ’twill take many a day. 
Now, I will go and find it 
In that far-distant land. 
esa od I can get a bit 
ring bome to my band.” 
Time passed by. He saw a light. 
It was the fabled fire. 
He ‘stole a piece, and took to flight 
With it bid in bis attire. 
Every night on the homeward way 
The cold, bare ground was bis bed. 
With the fire safely beneath him, be lay; 
And this turned the Robin’s breast red. 
O’er many a valley did be roam, 
O’er many a rocky steeple. 
But finally be reached bis home 
With the fire for bis people. 
Some he put in the buck-eye tree, 
He made the sun with the rest, 
And from that day to this, you see, 
We with the sun are blest. 

















IMPRESSIONS of A VISIT 
TO YOSEMITE ® 
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By L. M. Wetzel 








one who has never visited the 
Yosemite Valley, Bridal Veil Falls, 
El Capitan, The Three Brothers, 
Cathedral Spires, Cathedral Rocks, 
Yosemite Falls, North Dome, Half Dome, 
Vernal Falls, Nevada Falls, Glacier 


scenery, received postcard views from 
visiting friends, heard lecturers descant 
upon its glories, and may have gazed 
enraptured upon its wonders as they 
were flashed upon a screen, but there is 
little coherency to his impressions of 








EL CAPITAN, YOSEMITE VALLEY 


Point, Sentinel& Dome, Liberty Cap, 
Mirror Lake, Royal Arches, Happy 
Isles, etc., are little more than a confused 


jumble of names. 
He may have read descriptions of its 


the Valley as a whole, and only a fe 
isolated objects stand out in his min 
with anything like distinctness. Yet : 
soon as the vision is his, he bursts int 
rhapsodies and joins the innumerab! 
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rong who have attempted to describe 
s indescribable charm and grandeur. 
Vho that has ever looked upon majestic 
| Capitan and unforgetable Half Dome 
an remain mute upon the subject? 

It was my great. pleasure and privilege 

» make a trip to the Yosemite in the 
ummer of 1913 with a friend, and now 
very name not only calls up its own 
mage, but a train of associations as 
vell. And as again I live over every 
detail of my visit to this Wonderland of 
Nature and thrill anew to the feelings 
nspired by the different scenes, I desire 
that others enjoy it with me. 

What if the weather man does add a 
ittle extra fuel to his furnace while we 
ure at Merced, it is not long after the 
train really starts until the heat is lost 
sight of in the witchery of the scene 
through which we are passing. To our 
right as the road winds in and out 
clinging to the mountain-side is the 
beautiful, fascinating, changeful Merced 
River. So smooth and placid it is in 
some places we can scarce detect a ripple. 
When thus seen, one would imagine it 


never has ought else to do than take its 
ease, as it basks in the smile of the 
brilliant sun and sends back a reflection 
of the willows that line its banks. 

A short distance away, however, all 


is changed. Above the noise of the 
train can be heard the roar of the water 
as it comes dashing, splashing, flashing, 
boiling, seething, leaping, plunging, rush- 
ing, and tumbling, over, around and 
between the rocks that would obstruct 
its progress. It is difficult to realize 
that this is the same stream which ap- 
peared so lazy and languid in another 
part of its course. Paradoxical, indeed, 
does it seem that a stream apparently 
so sluggish in its movements at times 
‘an keep pace with itself as it speeds on 
with such wild tumult in the dance of 
ts roaring cascades. 
The scene along its banks have also 
‘hanged. Massive boulders are scat- 
red here and there interspersed with 
maller ones, many beautifully colored, 
s are also some of the stratified rocks 
urough which the river has cut its way. 
eyond are the mountains. Now they 
ise almost abruptly from the stream, 
ony and bare; again they slope gently 
way with a thick growth of trees and 
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chaparral to their summits, while yet 
again there is a compromise, and gray 
masses of stone life their heads sufficiently 
high to add to the attractiveness of the 
color scheme. And ever can be seen the 
blue haze hanging over the distant land- 
scape. Certainly the engineer who lo- 
cated the Yosemite Valley Railroad had 
an eye for the picturesque and beautiful. 
And what a gigantic task was its con- 
struction! It is only seventy-eight miles 
in length, but at least two-thirds of the 
roadbed was blasted out of the solid 
rock which forms the mountainous walls 
of the Merced River Canyon, the cost 
running as high as $100,000 per mile. 
Its terminus is El Portal, and no matter 
how hot, tired and dusty a traveler may 
be when he alights, the rustic depot 
building claims more than a passing 
glance before he proceeds to the hotel. 
The latter—Del Portal—is a rambling, 
commodious building in perfect harmony 
with its surroundings. Wide verandas 
encircle it on three sides, inviting one 
to dinger out-of-doors and enjoy the 
mountain breeze redolent with the spicy 
odor of the pines. Nor is he disappointed 
when he goes within, for in the finishing 
and furnishing of the interior the com- 
fort and convenience of the guests were 
steadily kept in view. “As should be 
in this perfect and invigorating climate, 
every room is an outside room ‘with 
canyon-side and river in delightful vistas. 
There is a beautiful ladies’ parlor ex- 
quisitely furnished and adjoining the 
main lobby that is appropriately set 
about with Indian rugs and baskets and 
these, together with the.cosy club room, 
are blessed with great fireplaces, where 
huge logs roar merrily upon occasion. 
The club room lies along the carpeted hall 
near the buffet and barber shop. The 
sparkling water that is piped to every 
room comes from a spring on the moun- 
tain. The fruits and table vegetables 
are fresh from a garden that holds no 
less a charm in its loveliness than in its 
products;” while the genial host, Mr. 
F. A. Cline, and his retinue of faithful 
assistants, are so cordial one feels as if 
visiting friends who are entertaining a 
large house-party, rather than putting 
up at a public hotel. No wonder 
people love to loiter here on their way 
either to or from the Valley. It is an 
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VERNAL FALLS, YOSEMITE VALLEY 


ideal spot where tired mind and tired 
body are rejuvenated and forms a cen- 
ter from which divers pleasure-excur- 
sions may be made as well. 

But delightful as it is to linger here, 
the call of the Yosemite cannot be re- 
sisted, so, with eager anticipations, we 
leave on the morning stage. 


The scenery along the way is a dupli 
cation of that through which we hav: 
passed in the railroad part of our journey 
except that the farther we penetrate into 
the canyon the grander and more rugge« 
it becomes. The floor of the Valley 
which at El Portal is 2000 feet, rises to 
4000 feet and the size of the boulders in 
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and along the river-bed, as well as the 
mountain-peaks and domes, correspond- 
ingly increase in dimensions. 

Exclamations from first one and then 
another of our party cause us to attempt 
the impossible in trying to see in all di- 
rections at one and the same time. 
But whether it is the landscape as a 
whole looming up ahead of, or behind us; 
the towering heights on this or that side 
of the river; the granite arch under 
which we pass; the gigantic masses of 
stone shattered from the parent walls of 
the Valley by some process of nature; 
the magnificent trees, standing out singly 
and calling for admiration, or marshaled 
collectively, ascending the mountain 
slopes; the river itself which is never 
the same for any perceptible distance; 
or ferns nestling picturesquely at the 
foot of a tree or under a ledge of rock; 
or the sprays of bloom on the opposite 
side of the road; the prospect is equally 
alluring. 

A fourteen-mile ride brings us to our 
destination. “The Incomparable Yo- 


semite,” as John Muir terms it, is before 
us. And it does not seem amiss right 
here to quote from his most interesting 


book on “The Yosemite,” the vivid 
picture he gives not only of the Valley 
but its general sett*ng as well. 

“The whole range of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, five hundred miles long, is 
furrowed with canyons 2,000 to 5,000 
feet deep, in which once flowed majestic 
glaciers, and in which now flow and sing 
the bright rejoicing waters. 

“Though of such stupendous depth, 
these canyons are not gloomy gorges, 
savage and inaccessible. With rough 
passages here and there they are flowery 
pathways conducting to the snowy, icy 
fountains; mountain streets full of life 
and light, and presenting throughout 
all their courses a rich variety of novel 
and attractive scenery—the most attrac- 
tive that has yet been discovered in the 
mountain ranges of the world. In many 
places, especially in the middle region of 
the western flank, the main canyons 
widen into spacious valleys or parks 
diversified like landscape gardens, with 
meadows and groves and thickets of 
blooming bushes, while the lofty wells, 
infinitely varied in form, are fringed with 
ferns, flowering plants, shrubs of many 
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species, and tall evergreens and oaks 
that find footholds on small benches and 
tables, all enlivened and made glorious 
with rejoicing streams that come chant- 
ing in chorus over the cliffs and through 
side canyons in falls of every conceivable 
form, to join the river that flows in tran- 
quil, shining beauty down the middle of 
each of them. 

“The most famous and accessible of 
these canyon valleys, and also the one 
that presents their most striking and 
sublime features on the grandest scale, 
is the Yosemite, situated in the basin of 
the Merced River at an elevation of 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is about seven miles long, half a mile to 
a mile wide, and nearly a mile deep in the 
solid granite flank of the range. The 
walls are made up of rocks, mountains in 
size, partly separated from each other by 
side-canyons, and they are so sheer in 
front, and so compactly and harmoniously 
arranged on a level floor, that the Valley, 
comprehensively seen, looks like an im- 
mense hall or temple lighted from above. 

“But no temple made with hands can 
compare with Yosemite. Every rock 
in its walls seems to glow with life. Some 
lean back in majestic repose; others, 
absolutely sheer or nearly so for thousands 
of feet, advance beyond their companions 
in thoughtful attitudes, giving welcome 
to storms and calms alike, seemingly 
aware, yet heedless, of everything going 
on about them. Awful in stern, immov- 
able majesty, how softly these rocks are 
adorned, and how fine and reassuring 
the company they keep; their feet among 
beautiful groves and meadows, their 
brows in the sky, a thousand flowers 
leaning confidingly against their feet, 
bathed in floods of water, floods of light, 
while the snow and waterfalls, the winds 
and avalanches and clouds shine and 
sing and wreathe about them as the 
years go by, and myriads of small 
winged creatures—birds, bees, butter- 
flies—give glad animation and help to 
make all the air into music. Down 
through the middle of the Valley flows 
the crystal Merced, River of Mercy, 
peacefully quiet, reflecting lilies and 
trees and the onlooking rocks; things 
frail and fleeting and types of endurance 
meeting here and blending in countless 
forms, as if into this mountain mansion 
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Nature had gathered her choicest treas- 
ures, to draw her lovers into close and 
confiding communion with her.’’* 

Even with the aid of this wonderful 
description, it is difficult to give one an 
adequate idea of the grandeur and 
sublimity of the scenery and the feelings 
inspired by this first view. Dr. Bunnell, 
to whom the discovery of the Yosemite 
is attributed, makes this confession: 
“Tt has been said that ‘it is not easy to 
describe in words the precise impressions 
which great objects make upon us.’ 
I cannot describe how completely I 
realized this truth. None but those who 
have visited this most wonderful Valley 
can ever imagine the feeling with which 
I looked upon the view that there was 
presented. The grandeur of the scene 
was but softened by the haze that hung 
over the Valley—light as gossamer—and 
vy the clouds which partly dimmed the 
nigher cliffs and mountains. This ob- 
scurity of vision but increased the awe 
with which I beheld it, and, as I looked, 


a peculiar exalted sensation seemed to 
fill my whole being, and I found my eyes 
in tears with emotion.” 

And Col. J. P. Irish expresses himself 


thus: ‘The traveler need not be told 
that he is approaching the gates of 
grandeur. He feels it. Ahead, through 
the forest vistas, rise walls of rock, down 
whose sides streams run babbling and 
noisy to depths unknown. All are quiet. 
The funsters have quit funning, and the 
songsters have ceased singing. There is 
a tension of expectation, and an exalta- 
tion of feeling that are above expression. 
On spins the coach, and in a moment it 
reaches Inspiration Point and stops for 
the first view of the Valley. How many 
thousands of hearts have felt a new emo- 
tion here! Many minds have here felt 
a sense of separation from the body—as 
if the sun that shines upon the indescrib- 
able scene has etherealized the senses in 
order that their higher potency might 
grasp the marvels that are seen. Not 
a word is spoken. Every visitor is here 
impressed with the inadequacy of lan- 
guage to describe what he sees.”’ 

This utter inability to express what we 
see and feel holds us spellbound. Not an 


* The Yosemite, by John Muir; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 
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exclamation is heard. We gaze and gaze 
enraptured, too overcome with emotion 
to speak. Ah, how intensified the plea- 
sure, at such a time, to be able to grasp 
the hand of a thoroughly congenial com- 
panion and feel the return pressure in- 
dicative of a responsive spirit! 

The course of the Valley is somewhat 
serpentine, but its general direction is 
east and west, branching at its eastern 
or upper end so that when seen on a map 
the prongs or forks have about the same 
relative position as an outstretched 
thumb and forefinger, the latter with a 
decidedly northeastward trend. Enter- 
ing from the west, the most important 
features on the south rim are: Bridal 
Veil Falls; Cathedral Rocks, sometimes 
called the Three Graces; Cathedral 
Spires; Sentinel Rock; Union Point; 
Glacier Point; a little southwest of which 
is Sentinel Dome; then back to the rim 
and following along the south side of 


’ Nevada Canyon, which embraces the 


southern branch or fork of the Valley, we 
come to Illilouette Falls and Panorama 
Point; continuing on up this canyon 
almost to the Little Yosemite, we cross 
the main stream of the Merced River, 
and tracing its downward course, pass 
Liberty Cap, Nevada Falls, Vernal Falls 
and Happy Isles; thence along the south 
rim of the northern branch or fork, 
known as Tenaya Canyon, to Half Dome 
and Clouds’ Rest; while these attractions 
are balanced on the north rim, to our 
left as we enter, by Ribbon Falls; FE! 
Capitan; the Three Brothers, the highest 
of which is called Eagle Peak; Yosemite 
Falls; Yosemite Point; North Dome; 
Royal Arches; Washington Column; Bas- 
ket Dome and Mount Watkins; with 
Mirror Lake in Tenaya Canyon between 
Half Dome and Washington Column. 

Of course these details are not all 
grasped at one time, but it may lead to 
a clearer conception of the Valley if 
this general survey is kept in miud. 

On goes the stage, passing the gran 
old guards at the gateway—El Capita! 
on our left and Cathedral Rocks on ou: 
right—and other features jutting into 
prominence from time to time as we 
follow the winding road, the river al! 
the while keeping us company, thoug) 
traveling in the opposite direction. 

Camp Ahwahree looks inviting, wit! 
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sunshine and shadow playing hide-and- 
seek on its tents underneath the lofty 
trees, but we are bound for Camp Curry, 
and on we go through the Village of 
Yosemite, noticing the numerous studios, 
nd stopping at the Sentinel Hotel for 
mail, which we have been informed is 
‘waiting us there; then, another mile 
im we have completed the most fasci- 
ating stage ride we have ever taken. 
\ new experience here awaits us. Upon 
‘gistering we are shown not to a room, 
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but to a tent, for this is a veritable ‘tent 
city,” laid out with streets and avenues. 
We are particularly fortunate in our 
location, as we are on a little eminence 
called “Knob Hill,” and not so near to 
neighbors on either side as are some. 
We are also blessed with a great big 
back yard, and the flaps at both ends of 
tent can be raised. : 

A slight rainfall the night before made 
the air deliciously cool and pleasant in 
the earlier part of our drive, and though 
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the sprinkling wagon did good service, 
the sun came out so hot and bright we 
now realize we are uncomfortably 
warm and dusty, and therefore glad of an 
opportunity to “clean up a little’ before 
lunch. 

And what a bright, happy, cheery lot 
of people assemble in the dining-room, 
not only at this first meal, but at every 
one of which it is our privilege to partake 
while here. Mrs. Curry is the reigning 
spirit. She oversees everything, wel- 
comes the guests, introducing them one 
to another and establishes a feeling of 
kindliness and good-fellowship. Her 
helpers are mostly young men and women 
who attend Stanford, or some other 
university, and take this method of 
seeing the wonders of the Yosemite and 
paying their way as they go. Some one 
who was once there complained that he 
did not like Camp Curry, for you could 
never tell a servant from a guest. “I 
thank whatever gods there be” that the 
world is not made up of such snobbish 
persons. 

To my mind the training these young 


people get in the dining-room is worth 
far more to them and to the world than 


many years of book-studying. It seems 
to me that service is our only excuse for 
being. What right have we to exist if 
we are of no real use in the world? Why 
cumber we the ground? Remember the 
parable of the fig tree which bore nothing 
but leaves, and imagine, if you can, how 
great would be the destruction if a like 
fate were meted out to all the utterly 
useless on the face of the earth. And by 
useless I mean not simply the “idle rich’”’ 
and “idle poor,’”’ but also the people who 
seem to be busy, yet whose time is oc- 
cupied with trifles, and who do nothing 
to further the world’s work; those who 
bring forth no fruit—nothing but leaves. 

Again, in the conversation following 
the woman’s request to Jesus that one 
of her sons have a place on his right 
and the other on his left in his kingdom, 
what were his words? “Whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your 
minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant: 
even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.”’ Too 
many have paraphrased this last state- 
ment and express in every thought and 
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word and deed: “I came not to minister, 
but to be ministered unto.” 

And so important did this greatest of 
teachers deem the lesson of service, and 
so crying was the need for it, then as 
now, that he emphasized it in one of his 
very last acts by washing his disciples’ 
feet. 

So, without underrating the value of 
an academic education or the inspiration 
that the grandeur of this scenery will b: 
to them all through their lives, I repea' 
that, to my mind, the training thes 
young people are thus acquiring in th: 
art of doing some useful thing for somebod 
will add more to the sum total of human 
happiness and human helpfulness than 
could be gained in any other way, rm 
matter what their sphere in life may b: 

It is not, however, for the purpose oi 
gathering material for a homily on 
service that we have come to the Valle) 
and after a little rest we start out fo: 
a nearer view of the great Yosemit: 
Falls. There is a little heat and a littl: 
dust, but what do we care for either’ 
We are so elated at being here our souls 
are soaring in the Empyrean and ordi- 
nary physical discomforts make little 
impression upon us. We stop now ard 
again to look at the reflections in the 
river, here so smooth and tranquil, an 
marvel at the gigantic fragments of 
granite scattered so profusely every- 
where, while the scenery ahead of us, 
behind us, to the right and to the left 
of us is all so wonderful, wonderful. 
Crossing the bridge that spans the river 
near the Sentinel Hotel, we follow « 
footpath through a meadow spangle« 
with wild flowers of different varieties, 
and on through a fringe of trees, the 
roar of the water becoming louder and 
louder as we proceed, until the Lower 
Yosemite Fall is in full view. Again we 
pause transfixed, our minds vainly striv- 
ng to grasp all that we perceive. 

Before us is an almost perpendicular 
wall of rock about 400 feet high, over the 
face of which a comparatively smal! 
stream pours its water in a torrent o! 
comets or rockets, and these, breaking u)) 
and commingling, are dashed into in- 
finitesimal bits of spray upon the rock 
beneath. Between us and the foot 0! 
the falls, and as far down stream as w: 
can see, are boulders, and boulders, ar: 
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boulders, piled up-or scattered in wild 
confusion. Although of different shapes 
and sizes most of them have seen much 
wear, as they are rounded and smooth, 
but the largest masses of stone, chiefly 
along the margins, are still rough and 
jagged. To our left and nearly at right- 
angles to the wall in front is another, 
higher perhaps, and whose face is more 
scarred, showing that great slabs of 
rock have in some manner become de- 
tached and fallen. Both of these slope 
irregularly toward the corner where they 
meet, and on these rugged inclines 
patches of verdure are seen, while a few 
trees or shrubs are found here and there 
on the face of the cliff, wherever they 
have been able to secure a_ footing. 

This is the scene upon which we gaze, 
while the roar of the falls and the rush of 
the waters over the boulders add their 
charm to the situation. But how in- 
adequately do these facts explain the 
sensations that overpower us! An ex- 
planation, however, is unnecessary—we 
vield ourselves willing captives to the 
fascination that enthralls us. Nearer 


and nearer to the falls are we drawn 
until within range of the spray, then 
finding a comfortable resting place among 
the rocks, we allow the spirit of the 
place to have full sway. 

The lure of it all accompanies us back 


to camp—in fact, is with us still. For, 
though the realization of our oneness 
with the other great manifestations of 
Nature may not be so vivid, the exalta- 
tion that takes possession of one at such 
a moment never wholly departs. No 
matter what sorrows and temptstions 
seemingly overwhelm, the soul sings 
cheerily on and will not permit us to be 
submerged, but bears us aloft in triumph 
through it all. Thus it is with the read- 
ing of a great book, the hearing of a 
masterpiece by a great musician, the 
seeing of a great play, or any other up- 
lifting influence that stirs the emotions 
to the very depths. 

After dinner we gather around the 
great camp fire and for the first time 
hear Mr. Curry’s “Have you all done 
your booking for El Portal and Wawona?” 
lelivered with a sort of rythmical in- 
fonation peculiarly his own, followed by 
his recital of how he thinks the Yo- 
semite was formed; music, both vocal 
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and instrumental, by some of the guests, 
with recitations, readings, etc., by others, 
and we again rejoice that we have come 
to Camp Curry, 


“Where the fire falls 
And the stentor calls.” 


The fire-fall is a unique pyro- 
technical display which, perhaps, could 
not be duplicated at any other point in 
the Valley. This camp is located at 
the base of a sheer wall of rock which 
rises abruptly 3240 feet to the eminence 
known as Glacier Point. The owner is 
fond of alluding to the wall as “Curry’s 
backyard fence,” and on a slab at its 
top, not far from Overhanging Rock, an 
immense bonfire is built. When pretty 
well burned down, the glowing embers 
and bits of wood are shoved over the 
edge and fall 1000 feet before their 
descent is interrupted by a slight pro- 
jecting ledge. Those fortunate enough 
to witness the scene are always glad of 
an opportunity to remunerate the plucky 
chap at Glacier Point who thus contri- 
butes to their pleasure. 

Though there is telephone communi- 
cation between Camp Curry and Glacier 
Point Hotel, it is not always brought 
into requisition, as Mr. Curry’s voice 
can be distinctly heard by the fire- 
builder on the Point. On account of 
the carrying quality of his voice he has 
been called “The Stentor of Yosemite,’ 
after the Trojan hero who, it is said, had 
a voice equal to that of fifty men, and 
could command ten thousand troops in 
the din of battle. 

At dinner, when asked whether we 
would like to have lunch put up for the 
morrow, our reply was to the effect that 
it would not be necessary, as we expected 
to remain on the floor of the Valley and 
would be back to camp by noon. Morn- 
ing dawns bright and clear, and as “Hap- 
py Isles’’ sounds interesting and quite 
in keeping with our mood, thither we 
betake ourselves. Our verdict is that 
they have not been misnamed, but, 
after exploring them pretty thoroughly 
and enjoying the cascades in the river 
both before and after it is divided in 
its course by the iSlands, we decide to 
gain a better view of “Vernal Falls, and 
pause not until we come to Lady 
Franklin Rock. Content here only a 
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short time, we clamber to some of the 
larger rocks in mid-stream, where we 
can get full benefit of the angry swirl of 
waters as they come tearing down after 
the rebound from their fall. 

Vernal is, perhaps, the most popular 
of all the falls in the Valley, possibly 
because of its accessibility, as a most 
beautiful and thrilling view can here be 
obtained without very much exertion. 
Then, too, the rapids add much to the 
scene, and while the volume of water is 
greater than in some, the distance is 
descends is not so stupendous. Puny 
man is not so over-awed, and therefore 
appreciates it the more. Most people, 
however, are possessed with a desire to 
get nearer and see how it looks when it 
takes its plunge. So, forgetting all 
about lunch, we make the ascent and are 
more than repaid for our trouble. What 
care we if we are drenched and bedrabbled 
and the stones over which we pick our 
way made slippery by the spray which 
continually plays over the beautiful 
green slope that gives the name to the 
falls? The attractiveness of the rain- 
bows observable in the spray and the 
difference in their form, size and brilliance 
as seen at different points retard our 
upward progress more than the difficulty 
of the ascent, but the top is finally 
gained and we stand at right-angles to 
the falls, leaning over the iron railing 
to watch the waters start on their down- 
ward journey. 

In his beautiful book, Romantic Amer- 
ica, Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler states 
that he never reads a description of any 
object of interest until after he has him- 
self seen it, because those who do have 
a preconceived notion of how it must 
appeal to them. The expected results 
naturally follow, and they but add their 
testimony to what has already been said. 
It is far from my purpose to ignore the 
truth contained in his statement, for we 
are learning more and more every day 
what an important factor suggestion is, 
but he seems to have entirely overlooked 
the other side of the question, namely: 
that persons of like intellect and tempera- 
ment will see things in the same way, 
and if they write about them their de- 
scriptions must of necessity be very 
similar. 

In trying to tell one of our party, who 
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was unable to make the climb that day, 
how it appeared to me, I said that as the 
torrent poured over the ledge ‘t was 
broken into myriads of drops which 
glittered in the sun like millions of dia- 
monds. That afternoon when we re- 
turned to camp we were both surprised 
upon consulting a guide book, neither 
of us had before seen, to find that Vernal 
was sometimes called the “Cataract of 
Diamonds.” I relate this merely as an 
illustration of the fact that because 
people say the same about anything it 
does not necessarily follow that they 
are in any way influenced by others 
The suggestion is in the object itself and 
not in what has been said of it by som« 
one else. 

Early the next morning we are off to 
Mirror Lake before the winds arise to 
make a disturbance and interfere with 
the smoothness of its surface. We find 
ourselves there before we realize it, and 
I must confess very much surprised at 
its diminutive size. That, however, does 
not prevent our thorough enjoyment oi 
the marvels it has to offer. As its name 
implies, it is a perfect reflector, and where 
else is there in such small compass so 
much beautiful scenery to be reflected? 
Not only do we get a view of different 
objects, but different views of the same 
objects as we follow around its margin. 
See how perfectly that mound-shaped 
rock in the lake near the other shore is 
imaged. How distinctly every blade of 
grass, every weed, shrub and stone along 
its borders, and even the small branches 
on the far-away trees come back to us 
from its depths. And look at that tiny 
cloud! Did you ever see more delicate 
shades of pink and green? Now it has 
disappeared behind the dome of Mount 
Watkins to appear again on the other 
side more vividly colored than before 
The cloud itself, however, gives no hint 
of this wondrous charm. There comes 
a larger one whose reflection is also 
beautifully colored. Let’s sit on thes: 
stones awhile and see if they .are al! 
that way. For half an hour at least w: 
remain intently watching the pageant 
the clouds in the sky fleecy-white, but 
those in the lake all glorified in guise «! 
richest hues. 

Writers and lecturers, as well as oth: 
visitors to the Valley, have gone int 
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ecstacies over the rainbows of Vernal 
and Bridal Veil Falls; many have told 
of the wonderful reflective powers of 
this lake, and the number of sun-rises 
they have seen on the same morning by 
coming early and shifting their position 
from time to time. These are all un- 
usual and worthy of note. but to my mind 
do not compare in interest and beauty 
with the panorama vouchsafed to us. It 
was a kaleidoscope of prismatic splendors, 
varied by the size and shape of the clouds 


and the height of the rising sun, the 
colors becoming brighter and more glis- 
tening as the sun ascendea, until its dise 
appeared above the mountain crest, then 


the display was ended. Whether there 
is seldom such a procession of clouds 
floating over the lake at the time it is 
usually visited or whether the refractive 
ability of the waters was more pro- 
nounced on this parficular morning, or 
whether we happened to’ stop at just the 
angle from which it is visible, I do not 
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know. No one to whom we spoke had 
ever observed or heard anything about 
this peculiarity, not even those who had 
been coming to the Valley ever summer 
for years. 

The day still being young, we decided 
to have a view of the Valley from Sierra 
Point. Although its elevation is only 
about one thousand feet, the trail has 
had little if any work done on it, and 
consequently the climb at times is steep 
and difficult. The sun, too, is beginning 
to make his beams felt, and we often 
halt in the shade of a tree or towering 
rock to rest. It sometimes seems as if 
Nature repents her mighty throes and 
upheavels and tries to obliterate all 
traces of her angry moods by clothing 
the harsh outlines with richest verdure. 
What Yosemite would have been without 
her forests of pine and fir, her flowering 
shrubs and lesser plants, her ferns, mosses 
and lichens, it is impossible to imagine. 
It must have been grand and awe-in- 
spiring, but could it have been so lovable? 
Wherever we pause on our upward 
journey the picture we behold is en- 
trancingly beautiful. The floor of the 
Valley is thatched with dark-green forests 
interspersed with lighter-colored glacier 
meadows (the formation of which is so 
graphically described by Mr. Muir), 
and in every direction can be seen gi- 
gantic masses of granite, magnificently 
sculptured, the slopes and walls leading 
up to them covered with majestic trees, 
all pointing heavenward. When at last 
the crest is won, another vista is opened 
to our gaze. Yonder is Nevada Falls, 
the peculiar outlines of which can best 
be observed at this distance. The river 
is then lost, except for an occasional 
glimpse, to reappear at Vernal Falls, and 
its further course is marked by flecks 
of white gleaming through the dark 
foliage which otherwise obstructs our 
view. Illilouette Falls also comes in for 
its share of admiration, though here the 
view is not so charming as when first we 
beheld it from the lower part of the 
“Long Trail” on our jaunt of yesterday. 
On that trip, too, we had an enchant- 
ing view of Vernal and Nevada Falls 
as we crossed the little bridge which 
spans the river not far below the 
former. 

In speaking of his visit to Yosemite 
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last summer, just after his return, Mr. 
Robert Burdette remarked that, ““When 
at Grand Canyon, they tell you you 
cannot begin to appreciate its grandeur 
and beauty if you do not go down into 
its depths and look up, and at Yosemite, 
it is just the reverse—you can get no 
idea of its wonders unless you climb up 
and look down.” And it is even so. 
One of the Valley’s chiefest charms is 
the great variety of views obtainable 
from the different outlooks. 

Another day we visit the home of 
the few Indians who still spend their 
summers here each year; the old 
cemetery where the remains of Mr. 
Galen Clark and other Yosemite pioneers 
have been interred; and Camp Lost 
Arrow, which is under the same manage- 
ment as Sentinel Hotel, and is delight- 
fully ensconced in an oak grove near 
the foot of Yosemite Falls; then on to 
the Falls again, this time attairing a 
position where the upper, as well as 
lower, is within range of our vision, and 
soon become absorbed in watching the 
filmy-looking stream as it makes its long 
downward journey, and is driven by 
the winds way out to the left over the 
face of the cliff, and then regains its 
perpendicular course. Again the lunch 
hour is forgotten. Later we are enroute 
for Happy Isles and push on to get a 
drink of the delicious spring water at 
the sign of the old watering trough. 

Our longest “hike” is our trip to 
Glacier Point. Starting on our journey 
at about seven o’clock in the morning, 
we soon cover the two miles to Camp 
Ahwahnee at the foot of the “Short 
Trail,” as we have planned to make the 
ascent by this route. At the very be- 
ginning of our climb we are reminded of 
the old problem in Ray’s Arithmetic 
about the frog at the bottom of the well 
that jumped a certain distance, then fell 
back so far, as constant travel has so 
worked up the sandy soil that we sink 
down at least a third of the way at every 
step. Undaunted, however, we proceed, 
though not so rapidly as we had hoped. 
This time we take the precaution to 
carry lunch, and find it might have been 
well had we also suppiied ourselves with 
a canteen of water, for we are able to 
procure a drink at only two points on 
the journey—one about a mile, perhaps, 
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from the foot of the trail, and the other 
near the top. The day is the hottest 
we have yet experienced, and the time 
between resting spells grows shorter and 
shorter as the sun approaches the zenith. 
\ pennant floating above us leads us to 
believe that we are nearing our goal, so 
it is quite a shock to come suddenly 
upon a sign at one of the turns in our 
path reading, ‘““Half-Way Tree.” About 
this time we are overtaken by a party of 
three—a man, his wife and little boy— 
who tell us they were almost discouraged 
ind ready to go back when they saw us 
ahead and decided to keep on. The 
flag which we had mistaken for the one 
at Glacier Point is at Union Point, and 
here we tak » good, long rest. It is 
well that we. as for some distance now 
the trail zigzags upward in the broiling 
hot sun without a tree to break its 
force, our path being bordered on one 
side by a thick growth of chinquapin 
brush. 

We finish our journey, however, in 
the magnificent forests which crown this 
summit, and some of the most superb 
views of the Valley are obtained on this 
stretch. If I were an artist I should 
certainly attempt to transfer some of 
them to canvas. Just as we enter the 
shade we are fortunate enough to en- 
counter a small party descending the 
trail who have just filled their canteens 
at the upper spring, and are kind enough 
to share the contents with us. Never 
would any one touch other drink than 
water if it always tasted as good as this 
does to us, but we are again ready to 
slake our thirst by the time the spring 
is reached. Arriving at the hotel we 
rest a while on the broad veranda, then 
hurry out to the rim to view what one 
authority assures us is “the grandest 
sight on earth.” Here, as in many of 
the other elevated outlooks, an iron 
railing has been erected, and leaning 
over this we look down more than three 
thousand feet into the Valley below. 
According to Mr. Derrick Dodd, “the 
sight is something to stop the beating of 
« chamois’ heart, and cause spiders of 
ice to crawl down one’s spine. From 
here the entire Valley is spread out at 
your feet, where hotels sre as huts, trees 
of two hundred feet mere shrubs, men 
as black spots on the surface of the green, 
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Mirror Lake a bright speck, and an apple 
orchard of four acres, the trees set 
twenty feet apart, appears as a checker- 
board.” 

Another writer, Dr. Peck, thus de- 
scribes it: ‘“The galaxy of glories which 
here speeds out to our vision—Clouds’ 
Rest, Half Dome, Cap of Liberty, Mt. 
Lyell, Mt. Starr King, Vernal, Nevada 
and Yosemite Falls, and the amphi- 
theater of the High Sierras—forms a 
panorama of splendors and sublimities 
that, once seen, will remain in the mem- 
ory forever a scene of exaltation and 
transcendent glory. But the pinions of 
thought soaring amid such heights and 
enchanting visions sink into memories, 
and the wings of imagination droop 
languidly in the vain attempt to repro- 
duce any adequate conception of the 
wondrous views from Glacier Point. 
You must.see it if you can.” 

The time between this and the early 
dinner hour is whiled away helping the 
little boy hunt for large cones that have 
fallen from the sugar pines near the 
hotel, and in locating, with the aid of 
the map on the porch, the far-away 
peaks of the High Sierras. As soon as 
the meal is over we are again at the rim 
to witness the sunset. Though there are 
no clouds, the afterglow is singularly 
beautiful. The effect is much the same 
as when we say “the sun is drawing 
water,” except that the bands, or broad 
stripes, are alternately a lovely pink and 
a very delicate greenish blue. To the east 
the high peaks of the Sierras are lighted 
up with a rosy hue, which changes to a 
violet, purple or dark brick-red before 
the somber shades of night envelope all, 
and an indescribable stillness reigns 
supreme. 

The night is cold—much colder than 
on the floor of the Valley—and the sun- 
rise does not come up to our anticipa- 
tions. Of course the ushering in of a 
new day is always a noteworthy event, 
and sermons galore might be preached 
from this text, but we are such a novelty- 
loving people that unless the manner of 
the “King of Day’s” coming is very 
unusual, we sre just a little disappointed, 
especially if we crawl out at four o’clock 
on a chilly morning to witness it. 

The air, however, in this region of 
pines, and at such ap altitude, is very 
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invigorating, and we ere eager for 
breakfast so we can be off. We are go- 
ing down: by the “Long Trail,” and so 
energetic do we feel on the start we are 
satisfied we can cover the whole eleven 
miles at a single dash. The scenery, 
though, precludés this even if we do not 
feel inclined to rest, for how can anyone 
enjoy the delights of Nature when 
going at the mad gait pursued by most 
Americans? 

The trail brings us past the head of 
Illilouette, Nevada and Vernal Falls, 
and there are times when the Yosemite 
on the north side of the Park can also be 
seen, though not to such good advantage 
as when we were making the ascent over 
the “Short Trail.” Though I have 
before referred to Vernal Falls, I cannot 
refrain from adding here its description 
as well as that of Nevada Falls, written 
by Mr. Galen Clark a short time before 
his death at the age of ninety-six years: 
*“The Vernal Falls is three hundred 


and fifty. feet high, and is one hundred 
feet wide at the top during the full flood 
volume, in the early part of the season. 
It is formed by the main Merced River. 


This is-one of the most perfect perpen- 
dicular’ water-falls in Yosemite. On the 
south side, at the top, there is a huge 
slab of granite rock, which forms a 
parapet breast high, over which one may 
look down the face of the fall and the 
rapids below. From below we get the 
finest view from Lady Franklin Rock, 
and this view is the most interesting at a 
medium stage of water. A _ foot-trail 
leads up from Lady Franklin Rock to 
the top of Vernal Falls. During the 
hours of sunshine in this locality, when 
passing through the dense spray near the 
foot of the fall, a perfect circular rainbow 
can be seen. 

“Above the Vernal Fall is the Emerald 
Pool, deep and placid, where the rushing 
river seems to stop for a moment of 
quiet rest befor’ making its graceful 
plunge over the perpendicular cliff on its 
rapid course past Happy Isles to the vale 
of beauty below. 

“The Nevada Fall is nearly one mile 
higher up the Merced River than the 


*The Yosemite Valley, Its , History, 
Characteristic Features, and Theories 
Regarding Its Origin, by Galen Clark. 
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Vernal Fall, and is six hundred feet high. 
Near the top of the fall there is a pro- 
jecting ledge of rock which throws a part 
of the stream off a little to one side with 
a peculiar twist which adds considerably 
to its general effect. Below this the fac 
of the wall is not quite perpendicular 
but at a full stage of water this is scarcely 
noticed, as the great volume of water is 
forced so far out at the top that the front 
face of the fall is nearly perpendicular 
Later in the summer, when the river i: 
at its lowest stage, the whole stream 0! 
water glides down the broad smoot! 
face of the wall in a never-ending series 0 
most exquisite long lace waves, forming 
the most fascinating object of beauty o 
its kind to be seen in Yosemite.” 

Again we are glad to refresh ourselv: 
at the spring near the foot of this trail 
and revisit Happy Isles on our way bac! 
to the camp. The following morning 
we make a farewell call on Mr. and Mrs 
H. C. Best at their studio in the villag: 
of Yosemite, regretting that our finance: 
will not permit us to carry away at least 
one of the paintings in which he has so 
faithfully portrayed some portion oi 
this marvelous region. 

It would be an untold pleasure to re- 
main several weeks instead of one, to 
visit the other features of the Valley ani 
become better acquainted with those 
already seen. Months, even years, woul:| 
not weary one of such companionship 
What a treat it must have been to Mr 
Muir to spend fourteen years here, unti! 
he was thoroughly familiar with the whole 
Valley in its ever varying moods. He 
caught the changing lights and shaaows, 
occasioned by cloud and sun, on ever) 
one of the lofty domes, peaks and spires 
knew every stream, spring, fall, rapi: 
and cascade; explored every meadow. 
canyon, nook and cranny; became ac- 
quainted with every wild animal, bir: 
and insect; delighted in flower, fern an«| 
shrub; loved the trees as only he can who 
makes them his intimates; studied th: 
geological formation and gave to us th 
the glacial theory of its formation. Wha 
thrilling adventures were his! Day o: 
night, winter or summer, fair weather 0: 
foul, he was ever on the alert and alway- 
on hard whenever anything happene«! 

But, it is akmost time for the stage an: 
I have not said a word about the love! 
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wild flowers in which we took so much 
pleasure—have not even mentioned the 
belated azaleas we found blooming near 
Lady Franklin Rock, though it is the 


first week in August. In fact, so many 
things are left unsaid that come crowding 
to my mind upon which I now have no 
time to dwell. I cannot leave, however, 
without giving Mr. Chase’s description 
f the Half Dome: *“‘What El Capitan 
s*to the western end of the Valley, Half- 


Dome is to the eastern. And more, 
for it is, I think, incomparably the most 
wonderful, striking and impressive fea- 
ture’of the region. In strangeness of 
shape this hemispherical mountain of 
solid granite is singular among the world’s 
geological marvels, and its sublime height 
and firm, soaring oytline impose it upon 
* Yosemite Trails, by J. Smeaton Chase, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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the imagination more than would be 
possible to bulk alone. From every 
part of the upper half of the Valley, the 
eye is compelled as if by force of physical 
attraction to return to this extraordinary 
mountain, which one can never tire of 
contemplating. ‘One looks upon it al- 
most as one would gaze at some ma- 
jestic fragment of statuary; and I some- 
times wondered with what beautiful 
phantoms these cloudy domes, pearly 
cataracts, amethystine gulfs, and sylvan 
depths of forest would have been peopled 
if Yosemite had fallen to ancient Greece. 
For even the matter-of-fact modern mind, 
surrounded by forms so unusual and 
heights so solemn, tends to unwarrant- 
able flights of imagination; and one is 
apt to find one’s self pondering why, 
as much as how, they were brought into 
being. The Half-Dome possesses one 
feature in particualr that I always found 
remarkable and charming—the strange 
manner in which it catches and holds 
the last light of day. Often for a full 
hour after the Valley has sunk into 
shadow, this high Alp, overlooking by 
two thousand feet the intervening heights, 
receives the western glow, and like a 
great heliograph, reflects the peaceful 
messages of the evening over all the 
quiet Valley.” 

To the reverberation of Mr. Curry’s 
“Farewell,” the stage starts, and we 
cast a last, lingering look at this majestic 
peak and the other scenes grown familiar 
to us during the past week. On reaching 
El Capitan the driver stops and calls 
our attention to the lone pine tree, 
eighty feet in height, which seemingly 
clings to thé face of the bare rock about 
half way up, and at that altitude looks 
scarcely larger than a tiny shrub; also 
to the old man with skull cap on who 
seems to be traveling westward, and from 
his flowing robes must be going at a 
very rapid pace. 

As El Capitan is at the entrance to 
the Valley it is not so much in evidence 
at all times as is Half-Dome, but Mr. 
E. M. D. Johnstone says: “In some 
senses it is the more impressive of the 
two; the bald, square, continuous front 
of solid granite mounting up at a single 
bound over two-thirds of a mile, with no 
apologies of stepping-stones, as half-way 
janding-places, marks this great buttress 
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as the only one of its kind in the world.” 
And Mr. Chase, in his Yosemite Trails 
above referred to, gives a very interest- 
ing account of a night spent by him on 
the crest of this stupendous granite 
promintory. 

As the road is down grade all the way, 
we reach El Portal in much less time 
than it took to make the trip into the 


. Valley, although our driver made a 


detour from the regular route to show 
us the largest pine tree in the region. 
From Del Portal, where we are privileged 
to remain a few days, we have several 
pleasant excursions, one of them being to 
Foresta. The automobile road is just 
about completed, and after waiting in 
vain a couple of days for the new auto- 
mobiles to arrive, we make the trip in 
one that has done service as a truck. 
There are eight in the party, and we 
have a jolly and exhilarating ride. All 
are delighted with the spot selected for 
the Summer Assembly, and profoundly 
hope we may at least visit, if not own a 
home of our own, in this ideal. location. 
I will not attempt, however, to depict 
its beauties, objects and attractions, as 
this has been done by the Editor in “A 
Summer Home on Yosemite’s Rim.”’ 
The most thrilling adventure of our 
sojourn was our visit to the logging camp 
of the Yosemite Lumber Company. 
This is located on a mountain-top oppo- 
site Hotel Del Portal, and is reached by 


an incline railway 7,800 feet in length, 


the steepest portion being a 77 per cent 
grade, but to one going up for the first 
time the track seems in places to be 
almost perpendicular. The cars used 
are built like an ordinary flat-car, except 
that a strong bulk-head is erected at one 
end. A loaded car (which is let down 
as an empty is hauled up) weighs from 
thirty to forty tons, hence the cable 
operating them must be of extraordinary 
strength and durability. The one used 
is an inch and a half in diameter, and 
composed of six strands of nineteen 
wires each, with a steel heart half an 
inch in diameter. 

The trees are being felled four or fiv« 
miles back from the top of the incline, 
and while waiting for a train to take us 
out, we have an opportunity to inspect 
the machinery that operates it. We 
also gain from this elevation some ex- 
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cellent views of this portion of the Merced 
River Canyon. Across from us, on the 
other rim, is the beautifully rounded 
mountain-top where Foresta is situated, 
the buildings, orchards and cultivated 
fields of the farm near its base contrasting 
with the native forests that cover its 
summit. The serpentine course of the 
automobile road as it climbs higher and 
higher; other mountain crests to the 
right and left, the ridges leading up to 
them jutting out into the Valley, catch- 
ing the sunlight and throwing back to 
us beautiful shades of reds and browns, 
while their shadows emphasize the som- 
berness of the dark green canyons that 
intervene; the waters of the river gleam- 
ing here and there like patches of snow 
between its darker banks and the im- 
pediments that have lashed it into foam; 
the picturesque location of the hotel, 
with the stage road leading up to it; 
and the cottages that form the village 
of El Portal,—all have their place in the 


scene. 
It is to Mr. Fenwick, the company’s 
manager, that we are indebted for per- 


mission to make this trip, and he kindly 
explains to us the workings of the 
donkey engines and pulleys in bringing 
down or hauling up the giant tree-trunks. 
It is also interesting to watch the hoisting 


and loading of these ee 

the cars where they remain until 
reach the milling plant at’ Merced Falls. 
Quite a contrast between the ae 
process of logging and the ol 
method with oxen* and high-wheéeled 
carts. The sensation of making dan 
ascent of a mile and a half.‘n eight 
minutes is unique, but the most thrilling*! 
moment of our novel experience is just 
as we go over the brow of the hill on our 
downward journey. 


We are delighted on our return to 
the hotel to find there friends we had met 
at Camp Curry, who were enroute for 
their homes. They laugh heartily at 
our unkept appearance, but such a jaunt 
as we have had, riding on an engine, 
and sitting on or leaning over pitchy 
logs of pine, fir and cedar that have 
had much of the bark knocked off, 
does not tend,to neatness of apparel, 
and of course our hair is “flying in 
every direction.”’ 


Reluctantly the next morning we say 
good-bye to Mr. Cline, his wife and little 
daughter, who have so hospitably enter- 
tained us, but are glad to accompany 
our other friends and enjoy with them 
the delightful scenery on the return 
journey to Merced. 


ESCONDIDO 


By Margie Louise Boyle 


A meadow-lark high poised in yonder tree ; 


A whiff of orange bloom; 


o’erbead; 


blue skies 


An orchard dotted here and there; a sea 
Of waving grain; a new plowed field— 


dull red. 


Low changing chains of foot-bills, ever new, 


With 
band— 


jagged rocks—an 


ever shifting 


Now far away, now near, now red, now 


blue, 


A sunset sky just ripe for Turner’s band. 
A lilting breeze that woos you out of self, 
Into this Lotus-Land past all regrets, 
All woes, all pain, and leaves you just an elf, 

Of happiness, who only joy begets. 
Why sigh for Arcady or Spain-land fair, 
O, friend, when you have this before you 


there? 
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~ A SUMMER HOME on 
YOSEMITE’S RIM 


By the Editor 








HE allurements ard charms of the 
Yosemite Valley are well set forth 

g in another article. Be it mine to 

tell the summer home-seeker of a 

place of delight I have found within the 
limits of the Yosemite National Park, 


breathe the purest air of God’s creation, 
bathe in the delicious and life-giving 
sunlight, absorb the healthful odors of 
pine, fir and balsam, drink the crystal- 
clear water of mountain springs, fellow- 
ship with the most cultured and alert 


CRANE CREEK FALL 


where he may own a lot, build a house, 
cabin or bungalow, or erect a tent, and 
thus have his own summer residence in 
the pines and firs, ramble daily over 
mountain and canyon trails, gather wild 
flowers in their most glorious haunts, 


minds of the State, and thus drink in 
the pure native wine of life that mikes 
the body strong, the mind vigorous, and 
solves the problem of perpetual youth. 

When the Yosemite National Park was 
created, that act precluded the possi- 
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bility of any person owning a private 
home in or near the Valley, unless it 
was secured from some one who already 
owned patented land within the boun- 
daries of the reserve. Two years ago 
a group of California’s most representa- 
tive men and women in the educational 
and literary world thought it would be 
an excellent plan, were it possible, to 
establish a summer camp in or near the 
Yosemite, where lots could be pur- 
chased and homes erected for all time, 
undisturbed by Government or Forest 
Reserve plans. After considerable search 
a place was found close to the rim of 
Yosemite, two miles by trail, and six 
by automobile road from El Portal, on 
the Coulterville road leading into the 
Valley—the only one by which auto- 
mobiles are allowed to enter Yosemite— 
a large slice, indeed, of the very best 
portion of the Yosemite reserve, chosen 
as a home by a lover of beautiful trees 
and one who desired close proximity to 
Yosemite, with all the advantages of 
the privacy of private ownership. 
Arrangements were at once perfected 
for the carrying out of the home plan, 


and such men and women as President 
Benj. Ide Wheeler, of the State Univer- 
sity, Joaquin Miller, John Muir, Pro- 
fessors Harley Wiley and E. J. Wickson, 
the head of the State Experimental 
Stations, Henry Morse Stephens, Jaffa, 
A. C. Jones, A. Lange, W. D. Armes, 


artists ag Xavier Martinez, literary 
personages as Jack London, Herman 
Whitaker, Ninetta Eames Payne and 
Ida Mansfield Wilson ‘secured lots and 
entered into the plan for a summer 
home and a great summer assembly at 
Foresta—which was the name chosen 
for the new camp. 

While such plans mature slowly, For- 
esta is now an assured success. Cottages 
are being erected, and a store, hotel, 
assembly hall, etc., established. Good 
roads and trails are now completed, and 
& water system installed. Here not 
only the owners of lots and homes may 
go, but all interested in the Yosemite 
and what it affords, with the advantage 
of what Foresta has in addition, are 
invited to become its guests. Here, 
wearing one’s oldest clothes, one may 
find perfect relaxation, rest, and recu- 
peration. The hunter, sportsman and 


fisherman is as welcomed by 
is the geologist, botanist and ‘st 
the trees. One may boat,! canoe, SWEEPS 
or fish, and all the innumerable trails ~ 
of the Yosemite call for walking and” 
riding on mule, horse or burro. The 
Big Trees are close by, and if one wishes 
a touch now a 
traveling world, “ET 
half an hour’s walk away. 

But Foresta’s especial claim upon the 
attention of the refined and intellectual, 
the quiet, the studious and the cultured 
is its unique plan for a summer assembly. 
All the university, literary, artistic and 
social leaders who have associated them- 
selves with Foresta have done so with 
the express agreement that they will 
give of the best of themselves to make 
the literary and artistic features of For- 
esta what the unequalled environment 
suggests and demands. Who can do 
less than give of his best in such glorious 
preserves? Inspiration flows out from 
these majestic trees, massive rocks, 
towering spires, singing cataracts, jocund 
cascades, and the flowers and birds give 
example in the richness and perfection 
of their coloring and the delicate sweet- 
ness of their melodies as to what men 
should give to their fellows. So wit 
and wisdom, philosophy and counsel, 
humor and advice, together with melody 
and harmony are to flow forth un- 
restrained and unconfined. But the chief 
charm of these is that they are to be 
more informal than formal. , Sponta- 
neity and natural expression are expected 
rather than prepared formal speech. In 
the words of the Foresta announcement, 
which I quote unchanged: 

“Informal Talks and _ Lectures.— 
Thoughts shall be expressed by those 
who have them, and men and women 
shall hear without compulsion. Scien- 
tists, philosophers, poets, and those who 
have convictions yet untried—men and 
women to whom the world is listening— 
shall be invited here for mutual good. 
The speaker may sit upon a stump or 
stand beneath a tree and speak the things 
that are in his heart; the hearer may 
rest upon the ground, sit upon a log, or 
walk away into the forest (for in this day 
and place, frori whatever shall weary or 
cease to interest you, “Flee as a bird to 
your mountain”). Listeners may even 
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A LOT IN FORESTA 


sit upon chairs, if they will, for in this 
high place of freedom not even the con- 
ventions shall be barred to those who 
love them. 

“The Nightly ‘Council Fire.’-—Wit and 
wisdom, story and song, poetry and 
philosophy; but even these things reed 
not trouble the non-participant;—the 
dreamer shall watch the ‘hollow down 
by the flare; the whittler shall whittle 
the unconventionalized splinter from the 
log, and the smoker shall smoke the 
‘pipe of peace,’ and then— 

“Slumber, for even those who have 
not slept, with a wordless lullaby from 
2 million high, green strings—the Harp 
of the Lord.” 


that the formal and luxurious resorts offer 
it is because one loves the pleasures of 
the artificial more than those of Nature 
in its pure untouched simplicity. Speak- 
ing for myself I have purchased more 
than one lot. As soon as I can find 
time and the other necessaries, I pur- 
pose building a picturesque house of logs, 
felled and placed by my own hands. 
Then, when the “call of the wild” 
sounds with mountain echoes, I purpose 
stealing away to my Foresta log-cabin, 
there to commune with all God’s great 
out-of-doors, with my literary, scholastic 
and artistic friends, with the great of all 
ages, whose richness of thought and life 
have found expression in books, and 


If this does not make of Foresta a a»>v2 a ll, to loaf, and invite my own 
place to be desired above and over all soul. 
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A LOT IN FORESTA 


sit upon chairs, if they will, for in this 
high place of freedom not even the con- 
ventions shall be barred to those who 
love them. 

“The Nightly ‘Council Fire.’ 


Wit- and 
wisdom, story and song, poetry and 
philosophy; but even these things reed 
not trouble the non-participant;—the 
dreamer shall watch the ‘hollow down 
by the flare;’ the whittler shall whittle 
the unconventionalized splinter from the 
log, and the smoker shall smoke the 
‘pipe of peace,’ and then 

“Slumber, for even those who have 
not slept, with a wordless lullaby from 
a million high, green strings—the Harp 
of the Lord.” 

If this does not make of Foresta a 
place to be desired above and over all 


that the formal and luxurious resorts offer 
it is because one loves the pleasures of 
the artificial more than those of Nature 
in its pure untouched simplicity. Speak- 
ing for myself I have purchased more 
than one lot. As soon as I ean find 
time and the other necessaries, I pur- 
pose building a picturesque house of logs, 
felled and placed by my own hands. 
Then, when the “call of the wild” 
sounds with mountain echoes, I purpose 
stealing away to my Foresta log-cabin, 
there to commune with all God’s great 
out-of-doors, with my literary, scholastic 
and artistic friends, with the great of all 
ages, whose richness of thought and life 
have found exjression in books, and 


a» >ve a ll, to loaf, and invite my own 
soul. 
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WHERE VISITORS STOP 
IN YOSEMITE VALLEY & @ 


ww 


By the Editor 








OR many years the Yosemite Valley 
was under the control of a State 
Board of Commissioners, but some 
years ago it was ceded back to 

the Federal Government, and now it is 

under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior. The present superintendent 

is Major Littlebrandt, who brings mili- 

tary exactness to bear upon matters 

with a view to securing the greatest 





the Valley. In the accompanying ar- 
ticle the attractions of Camp Curry are 
séet forth. For years it has been hoped 
that some one would erect a new and 
modern hotel commensurate with the 
growing travel, and capable of offering 
modern luxuries of every kind as are 
found in our greater tourist hotels else- 
where. Mr. Frank Miller, of the Glen- 
wood Mission Inn, gained a concession 


AMONG THE TREES AT FORESTA 


pleasure, comfort and happiness to the 
visitors consonant with the preservation 
of the Valley’s natural treasures. Under 
his direction the roads are cared for and 
the trails kept in good order, and he is 
heartily in sympathy with all good en- 
deavors made to enlarge the road sys- 
tem, make new roads, and afford to the 
traveling public of every grade greater 
facilities of access. 

Naturally the visitor is anxious to 
know what accommodations are pro- 
vided for his comfort during his stay in 


a year or so ago, but 2s yet the hotel is 
not built. In the meantime, one of the 
most experienced hotel men of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. W. M. Sells, Jr., is making 
guests as comfortable as is possible in 
the old Sentinel Hotel. I have been 
his guest on several occasions and can 
speak truthfully of the homelikeness 
and comfort of the hotel and the accom- 
panying bungalows. The table is ex- 
cellent, and considering that he is handi- 
capped by not having a modern hotel 
building, Mr. Sells deservs great credit 
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for making his guests as comfortable 
as he does. For those who prefer the 
greater freedom of the tent and camp- 
out life, he has across the Valley, and 
near to the Yosemite Falls, Camp Lost 
Arrow, where, under the shade of a 
grove of magnificent black oaks, one may 
find delicious rest after his wanderings 
up and down the Valley or over the 
trails. Mr. Sells also manages Glacier 
Point Hotel. 


On entering the Valley, almost under 
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Nelson L. Salter, who keeps the store and 
post-office, is well equipped with tents 
of every size, cots, beds, mattresses, 
bedding, cook-stoves, kitchen utensils 
and all the varied paraphernalia that 
goes with camp life. Here, for a small 
sum, one may rent for a week, a month, 
or the season. The stores afford oppor- 
tunities for ready purchase; the hunts- 
man and fisherman—by going outside the 
confines of the Park—may hunt to his 
heart’s content, in the season; and thus 


ROAD THROUGH FORESTA 


the shadow of Sentinel Rock, is Camp 
Ahwahnee, conducted by Mr. W. M. 
Sells, who for so many years catered to 
the desires of the Yosemite traveling 
public at Ahwahnee Station on the stage 
line from Raymond. Mr. Sell and his 
son, W. M., Jr., are both experienced 
hotel men, having devoted the larger 
part of their lives to the business, and 
the thousands of their guests who asso- 
ciate their names with that of the Yosem- 
ite is the best criterion of their success. 

All the camps are lighted with electric 
lights, and the nightly caimp-fires, where 
impromptu programs of song, recitation, 
speech or lecture are carried on, are most 
interesting events. 

There are those, however, who go to 
the Valley, who prefer to camp out and 
provide their own board. For these, 
abundant provision is made, and Mr. 


with the most perfect freedom one may 
enjoy the delights of Yosemite, drink in 
its unequaled scenery and its health- 
giving air and water, and return home 
full of the new life that makes everything 
rose-colored and joy-giving. 

Where there are so many trails, as 
there are in the Yosemite Valley region, 
it necessarily follows that scores of 
visitors desire to ride. This necessitates 
a fine livery stable. Yosemite is ex- 
ceptionally favored in this regard, one 
firm having had the stables for so many 
years that its scores of horses are brought 
up and perfectly accustomed to. the 
trails. They understand them quite as 
well as the guides, and were they gifted 
with the power of speech no other guides 
would be necessary. The charges are 
very reasonable, the animals and guides 
perfectly reliable and the service prompt 
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and obliging. In addition, where parties 
or individuals wish to go out camping, 
everything necessary is provided, from 
tents and bedding to provisions and 
cooking outfit. There are so many 
scores of places noted for hunting and 
fishing within one to five days’ ride of 
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the Yosemite that it is one of the noted 
places of the Sierras from which to start 
out. I have personally known the man- 
agement of the stables for fully twenty- 
five years, and therefore speak with 
full confidence and knowledge as to the 
treatment visitors receive. 


Be a 


The Road to California 


By F. W. Greenough 


In the land of California, 
O’er the mountains by the sea, 
Good true friends of mine are waiting 
And I know they think of me, 
For the sun is om the bill-tops 
And the ocean breezes say, 
“Come you back, you Eastern tourist, 
Turn your foot-steps back this way. 
Can’t you bear those breezes calling, 
Come you tourist far away.” 
To this glorious land of sunshine, 
Full of dreams of Spanish days, 
It is there my heart is yearning, 
Ever there my fancy strays. 
Ob that road to California, 
Cross the mountains, plain and lea, 
Over desert bill and valley, 
To that land beside the sea. 


When first I saw that country, 
I bebeld it as a dream, 
An expanse of rarest beauty, 
All the land was clothed in green. 
The orange trees were laden 
With a luscious load of gold, 
Such a sight for Eastern wanderers. 
Surely half bas not been told, 
Of this sunland o’er the Rockies, 
Land of the olive, orange and wine, 
lis lemons, palms and fig trees, 
And its balmy sunny clime. 
Ob that road to California 
Made by men in forty-nine; 
Ob take me back to California, 
For my heart is always thine. 


I’m weary spending money, 
Buying coal and wood to last 
Thru the winter, when the north wind 
Greets us with its icy blast; 
Buying heavy coats and ulsters, 
Caps and mitiens by the score, 
When the snow and blizzard cometh 
Piling snow flakes round my door; 
Tho I’m covered o'er with comforts, 
And I sleep in feather beds, 
I’d rather be in California, 
With the blue sky overhead. 
Some may talk of joys of winter 
In the land of ice and snow, 
But for all they get of pleasure 
They would leave it all I know 
For the glory of the sunshine, 
Those fragrant balmy days, 
Those trips to beach and mountains, 
O’er the glorious broad highways. 


Ob take me somewhere o’er the Rockies, 
Where the cactus on the plain 
Is living out its lifetime 
Without a drop of rain; 
Where the arid land in sunshine 
Stretches league and league away, 
Till it ends in greenest valleys ; 
There the fairest city lays, 
With its stately buildings rising 
Proud and lofty to the sky, 
It’s the “City of the Angels,” 
It is there I’d live and die. 
Yes, that city far to westward 
Is the place for you and me; 
No other city like it, 
In our land from sea to sea. 
Ob the road to California, 
O’er the mountains and the plain, 
I can bear those zepbyrs sighing, 
“Come you tourist back again.” 








WAWONA and THE MARIPOSA 
GROVE of BIG TREES 








YSEPARABLY connected with the 
Yosemite is the Mariposa and 
other groves of Big Trees—the 
Sequoia Gigantea—that, every since 
their discovery, have been one of the 





Yosemite became the Mecca of world- 
wide travel, has been the Mariposa 
Grove. Regular stages run from the 
Valley, during the summer season, and 
the ride is one of the experiences no 


GEN. SHERMAN, GEN. SHERIDAN, GEN. GRANT, 
MARIPOSA GROVE ° 


marvels of the world. The Merced and 
Tuolumne Groves are near to Foresta, 
but the grove most visited ever since the 


visitor should ignore. It leads one past 
the Bridal Veil Falls and up to the rim 
on the south, and thence through varied 
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and wonderfully rugged and picturesque 
scenery that charms one every moment 
until Wawona is reached. This is one 
of the most famous hotels of the West. 
Conducted for years by the noted Wash- 
burn Brothers, all of them with wonder- 
ful records as drivers of the most dis- 
tinguished of men and parties to the 
Yosemite for the past forty years. It 
is a liberal education to be admitted to 
conversation with one of them if he can 
be started telling his experiences and 
associations. The Wawona Hotel used 
to be the home of Thomas Hill, whose 
canvases of Yosemite will ever stand as 
imperishable mementos of his artistic 
genius. Surrounded on every hand by 
the incomparable and varied scenery of 
the High Sierras, located in its own park 
of beautiful trees, with fertile meadows 
through which a clear mountain stream 
constantly flows, one finds this a rare 
place for rest, or as a stopping-place 
from which to start on a score or more 
of delightful trips. The chief of these, 
of course, is to the Big Trees. Stages 
run daily. Well do I remember my 
impatience to see them. After a good 
dinner at the Wawona Hotel, I could 
not wait until morning, but taking my 
own team and a roll of bedding I drove 
out as the sun began to set. It was dark 
before I reached the grove, so tying my 
horses to the nearest trees, I unrolled 
my blankets and went to sleep on the 
road. As the first rays of the morning 
sun began to illumine the sky, I was up, 
and there, not twenty feet away, was 
the bole of one of the giants. How 
eagerly I ran to its side, lay down at 
its feet and gazed up its straight and 
soaring shaft to the branches above, to 
where it lost itself in the blue sky over- 
head. Then for hours I went from one 
to another; touching them, caressing 
them, talking to them, and listening in 
imagination as they told of their wonder- 
ful histories. How old are they? Ex- 
perts differ. John Muir and David 
Starr Jordan say many, many thousands 
of years—indeed, that they are the old- 
est living objects known. Professor Jep- 
son doubts their excessive age, and yet 
concedes that they are old enough to 
surpass any of the works of men that are 
regarded as ancient. They are found 
only in the High Sierras of California, 
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and never below an altitude of about 


3,500 feet, or above 8,000 feet. The 
tallest tree known is about 350 feet high, 
and the largest has a base circumference 
of over a hundred feet. Even the bark 
grows to forty inches in thickness. In 
these Sierran forests, where hundreds of 
thousands of trees may truthfully be 
designated kingly, these are indeed su- 
perb monarchs of monarchs. They lift 
their arms and piercing spires to the sun 
and the sky, and march in dignified, 
solemn and stately fashion from slope 
to slope, bench to bench, setting forth 
as only God’s living trees can the supernal 
glory and majesty, serenity and sublimity 
of eternal things in mortal form. There 
is little or nothing to prevent one riding 
for scores of miles through these groves 
of trees, and under their widespread 
arboreal shelter. The openness of the 
Sierran forests is one of its chief charms, 
for one may ride or walk to innumerable 
specimens and, unhampered, study them 
in every possible aspect. Here are aisles 
and colonnades, perambulatories and 
walks around patios, or inner courts, 
sacred to the holiest of Nature’s creation. 
Gardens, meadows, lakes, boulder-strewn 
masses are all happily hidden and 
sheltered in these dense forest receases. 
Myriads of birds sing their sweetest 
songs here—the hermit thrush, the lark. 
the oriole, the mocking-bird and other 
feathered Tetratzini’s—each pouring out 
the joy of his own soul at the mere de- 
light of living in such paradises of leafy 
solitude. 

John Muir says he never saw a Big 
Tree that had died a natural death. 
“Barring accidents, they seem to be 
immortal, being exempt from all the 
diseases that afflict and kill other trees. 
Unless destroyed by man, they live on 
indefinitely until burned, smashed by 
lightning, or cast down by storms, or by 
giving way of the ground on which they 
stand.” 

“So exquisitely harmonious and finely 
balanced are even the very mightiest 
of these monarchs of the woods in all 
their proportions and circumstances there 
never is anything overgrown or mon- 
strous-looking about them. On coming 
in sight of them for the first time, you 
are likely to say, ‘Oh, see what beautiful, 
noble-looking trees are towering there 
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among the firs and pines!’ their grandeur 
being in the mean time in great part in- 
visible, but to the living eye it will be 
manifested sooner or later, stealing slowly 
on the senses, like the grandeur of 
Niagara, or the lofty Yosemite domes. 
Their great size is hidden from the in- 
experienced observer as long as they are 
seen at a distance in one harmonious 
view. When, however, you approach 
them and walk round them, you begin 
to wonder at their colossal size and seek a 
measuring-rod. These giants bulge con- 
siderably at the base, but not more than 
is required for beauty and safety; and 
the only reason that this bulging seems 
in some cases excessive is that only a 
comparatively small section of the shaft 
is seen at once in near views. . When 
you stand back far enough to see the 
massive columns from the swelling in- 
step to the lofty summit, dissolving in 
a dome of verdure, you rejoice in the 
unrivaled display of combined grandeur 
and beauty. About a hundred feet or 
more of the trunk is usually branchless, 
but its massive simplicity is relieved by 
the bark furrows, which, instead of mak- 
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ing an irregular network, run evenly 
parallel, like the fluting of an architec- 
tural column, and to some extent by 
tufts of slender sprays that wave lightly 
in the winds and cast flecks of shade, 
seeming to have been pinned on here and 
there for the sake of beauty.” 


But one should read all that this 
Wizard of the High Sierras, and equal 
master of pure and classic English, has 
written about the Kings of the Sierran 
forests. Every line is charming, bring- 
ing before the mind charming pictures 
of dainty beauty combined with serene 
majesty. 


But far better than reading about 
them is to see them, and nowhere is 
more appropriate than from Wawona. 
As soon as automobiles are allowed to 
enter the Yosemite Valley by this old 
and famous road, I prophesy that Wawo- 
na will not only regain its old-time 
popularity, but, if its management keeps 
pace with its old standard under the new 
conditions, it will soon be doing a busi- 
ness that will far transcend its former 
greatness. 


To the Merced River 


By Mildred Bland 


What is thy word, O child of the sea, 
To the pilgrim who longs to wander with 


thee? 


O linger a moment to take me along, 





That I too may learn thy rapturous song! 


And the river called chidingly sweet unto me, 

“Come, lone one, and follow my way to the 
sea; 

For life is not rest, but it flows swift and 
strong, 

So follow me now, and learn my sweet song.” 


I love—bow I love thee! O child of the sea, 
So wild, and so witching ; so loving, and free! 
But what is thy secret, dear mystical stream, 
That ever, for ever, thou mov’ st in a dream? 


In some unborn hour, dear child of the sea, 
Some fair day to come, I'll follow with thee. 
A year and a day I wait by the shore, 

And then I shall follow thee forever more. 
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In a Mission Garden 


By Olive G. Owen 


Softly as sweet, sweet Dreams go down the 
Night, 

The silv’ry bells recite the Angelus. 

With beads bow’d low we listen to their 
chime; 

Our Souls adrift in realms of the Sublime. 


All Space and Time and Tide forgotten are; ; 
Pale wraiths of Days long Past are 

bov’ring low; 
Strange shadow-shapes crowd close; strange 

tongues we bear; 
But Peace, and Faith, and—God! seem | | 

strangely near. 

* * * 











* 


The bells have ceased! Their music dies 
away 

Into the Nothingness from whence it came; 

And we, with voices bush’d and quiet mien, 

Step softly o’er the tiling,—still adream! 
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By Harriet Williams Myers 








sight, and who felt that by this 
act he was benefiting mankind by 
ridding the forests of a pest, was, in his 


E man who proudly boasted that 
he had shot every woodpecker in 





ignorance, striking a blow at the forest 
itself and doing man a great injury. 
Saving the red-breasted sapsucker, all 
the woodpeckers found in California are 
conservationists, and as such should be 


Mr. WOODPECKER TAKING FOOD 


TO HIS 


BABIES 
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given protection at all times. Even 
this sap-sucker whom the Biological 
Survey tells us “injures trees by tapping 
holes in the bark and by stripping it off 
in patches, for which reason this sap- 
sucker may be considered more harmful 
than beneficial,” is a winter visitant, only, 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles, and so 
rare at that, that I believe the harm he 
might do is more than off-set by his gor- 
geous plumage. Only once have I seen 
one of these birds, and then his brilliant 
red head and breast against the gray 
tree-trunk made him so beautiful that 
I felt that I should be willing to have him 
girdle a tree or two in my own yard if 
only I might have him about. 

The little Gairdner, which is the 
Western representative of the Downy 
woodpecker of the East, and one of our 
smallest woodpeckers, is one of our best 
conservators. From early morning till 
dark, seven days in the week, they are 
searching out and destroying harmful 
insects which infest trees. 

One June I visited Sycamore Grove, 
Los Angeles, for the purpose of watching 
and perhaps photographing, a pair of 
Gairdner woodpeckers who had selected 
a sycamore tree for their nesting site. 
The tree was one of the most grotesquely 
shaped ones which grow in the park 
named for them. A branch more than a 
foot in diameter grew at right angles to 
the tree, about ten feet from the ground. 
When it had grown straight out for six 
or seven feet it turned and grew down- 
ward, ending in a rounded stump about 
five feet from the ground. In this de- 
cayed stump, scarcely more than six 
feet from the ground, the birds with 


their strong bills had hollowed out a nest. . 


The opening, scarcely two inches across, 
was placed at the top of the excavation 
and was an almost perfect circle. 

The queer thing about the birds se- 
lecting this particular limb for a nest was 
that its horizontal part supported a 
swing which was in almost daily, and 
often hourly, use because of the popu- 
larity of this park for picnic parties. 

At the time I first visited the birds 
there were young in the nest which the 
old ones were industriously feeding. 
They seemed not to mind my watching 
them, so, seated on a near-by bench, I 
noted their comings and goings. 
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The ropes to the swing seemed to be a 
favorite resting place for the birds as 
they came to the nest with food. Nearly 
always they rested on it, sometimes 
climbing up it for a foot or more, then 
hopping across the short intervening 
space to the branch and disappearing 
into its interior. Often the male rested 
a moment below the hole, his head bob- 
bing from side to side; the female nearly 
always went right in without any pre- 
liminaries. 

As the season advanced there were 
picnic parties almost daily at the park 
and all too often for the birds’ con- 
venience, they chose the tables nearest 
the nest-tree for their lunches. Old and 
young swung in the swing and while it 
was occupied the birds would not come 
to the tree. From near-by branches, 
their bills full of food, they gave their 
shrill alarm note, but feed the young 
they would not. It was rather surpris- 
ing to see that they came to the tree 
even when a large number were watching 
them, if only watchers stood back a 
little way. They were really very friend- 
ly little fellows. Some one in every pic- 
nic party always found the hole and 
many were the youthful fingers that were 
stuck down it in an attempt to feel the 
young. -It was most fortunate for the 
latter that they were safe down in their 
hollow. No one could touch them. 
The hoarse, purring noise that came from 
the tree told that there were several 
youngsters, but just how many we 
could not tell. 

Sometimes, as they grew older, and an 
inquisitive finger was poked into the 
hole, it was seized by a strong bill, not in 
an angry way but rather a hungry way. 

For the fourteen days that the young 
were in the nest after I found them, I 
made almost daily visits to their tree. 
On one of these occasions when a par- 
ticularly large Sunday-school picnic was 
there, some of the children wished to 
feed the nestlings. Though I told them 
that the young birds could not feed 
themselves, nor would the old birds feed 
it to them, two of the girls dropped 
crumbs, and one, a good-sized piece of 
bread, in at the hole while the old birds 
were away. Soon the male came with 
food and disappeared into the tree. 
Shortly afterwards his head appeared in 
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the opening and in his bill he bore the 
piece of bread which the children had 
dropped in in an effort to lighten his 
task of feeding the growing babies. 
Though their intentions were of the best 
quite evidently they were not appre- 
ciated by Mr. Woodpecker. He was 


quite able to find juicy worms for his* 


offspring, would they but go away and 
leave him in peace. 

Because there were so many people 
about the nest tree so much of the time 
that I feared the young would not get 
the food they needed, and that in some 
way harm would come to them, I asked 
the superintendent to take the swing 
down until the birds had left the nest. 
This he gladly did, for he, with all of 
the other gardeners, as well as a number 
of Mexican workmen, had watched the 
progress of these interesting birds and 
knew how much they were disturbed. 
He must, too, have realized how much 
the woodpeckers were doing to rid the 
park of noxious insects and have felt 
that the more of these birds he could 
have nesting there the better. 


At first the woodpeckers minded my 
camera, which was placed about six feet 
from their nest, but they soon became 
reconciled to it, and even went in and 


out while I stood beside it. The female 
was always more shy than her mate, but 
even she became accustomed to it and 
my best photograph was obtained of her. 

When I had watched at the nest for 
about ten days, one of the young 
birds began to bob up in the nest 
so that we could catch glimpses of him. 
A few days later he was plainly visible 
as he peeked out. He looked like his 
parents with the exception that a red 
patch adorned the top of his head. The 
day before he left the nest he boldly 
stuck his head out of the hole and begged 
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for food. I shall always regret that I 
missed being present at the time the 
young left the nest. To have seen the 
fluffy birds making their debut from 
their dark hole into an unknown world 
full of sunlight and leaves, would, indeed, 
have been a treat. I have noticed that 
young birds, instead of staying about 
the nest-tree, as one would naturally 
expect, usually wander away and are 
not seen again in their home tree. The 
little Gairdners proved no exception to 
this rule, for although I visited the park 
several times soon after they left, they 
were nowhere in sight. 

A student of bird life often sees exhi- 
bitions of gallantry among the feathered 
folk which are quite human. Many acts 
of this kind I have observed. In the 
case of the little woodpeckers, twice I 
saw the male come to the tree with food 
for the young and before he had a chance to 
go into the hole the female lighted beside 
him with her bill full. Though the male 
was just about to go into the hole, he 
politely hopped away from the opening 
and to one side, waited until madam went 
in with her load, fed, and came out again. 
It was a pretty act and one not always 
done in a like circumstance by all birds. 
I have seen species that seemed to vie 
with each other in reaching the nest 
first, the male having none of this 
politeness which was manifested in the 
Gairdner woodpecker. 

The old limb of the sycamore, suc- 
cumbing to disease, has been taken down 
and the small woodpeckers have had to 
go elsewhere for their nesting-site. For 
the sake of the many trees in the park 
that still need their care, let us hope that 
these industrious and beneficial little 
birds will find a location near at hand; 
and let us hope, also, that wherever they 
go they will be welcome. 


REST TIME 
By Ralph Bacon 


When the tired day bas followed 
Down the west the setting sun, 

And in the sky that He bas hollowed 
God hangs bis stars out, une by one. 
The shadows, doubting lead their release. 

Creep from their lairs beneath the walls 
And on the earth there comes a peace 
That like a benediction falls. 








SIGNIFICANCE 





By Ross Stoddard Harding 








OUNTAINS, rivers, forests, mead- 

ows and lakes are the scenery of 

the country, but the scenery of a 

city is its architecture. It may be 
contended that the scenery of a city is 
its parks, but parks are not in their 
nature strictly urban. They are spaces 
of the country left remaining or intro- 
duced into the city. They communicate 
a wholesome, restful and refreshing in- 
fluence. But when we leave the parks 
and enter those surroundings without 
which there would be no city at all, 
what then is the scenery? Surely the 
architecture. Is it not apparent, then, 
that as far as possible and consistent 
with convenience, we should make the 
architecture of even our ordinary streets 
picturesque. This may be done by 
giving new attention and a new treat- 
ment to the roof-line of our regular 
store and office buildings, apartment- 
houses, etc., so thet in a row of buildings 
ranging from three to six stories in 
height, the tops of these buildings, as 
seen from the street, will not, owing to 
their flatness, present the aspect of an 
irregular flight of steps, but, by giving 
a triangular or gable treatment to the 
tops of them, from the street the several 
roof-lines will, taken collectively, be 
such as to constitute a more harmonious 
outline. Compare the effect of a street 
such as the market in an American city 
frequently is—consisting of a row of old 
second-hand stores and tenement houses, 
built with the conventional flat-roof tops 
—with that of a row of similarly old and 
neglected buildings in a European city, 
where the tops of the buildings are 
given some form of a gable treatment. 
As to this gable design, it may be 
either Gothic or some type of Renais- 
sance. In the case of a large building 
with a long street frontage, a mansard 
roof, with ornate dormer windows, such 
as is now very prevalent on high-class 


hotels in cities of the Eastern United 
States, would be correspondingly advan- 
tageous. 

If Los Angeles would apply these 
various types of gable and mansard 
treatments extensively to its down-town 
business buildings, it would become the 
first city in America to exhibit such 
originality and taste. Let us not be 
followers in a field where we still have an 
opportunity to be leaders. 

As to public architecture, it is a com- 
mon occurrence that the first buildings 
erected for civic uses are so lacking in 
enduring character that they do not 
measure up to the standards of the 
generation following the one that erected 
them, and, indeed, sometimes not even 
to those of the time when they were 
built. We need a greater civic con- 
sciousness! Judging from the 1910 cen- 
sus, Los Angeles is about half as large as 
Boston, and more than half as large as 
Baltimore, and, in all probability, by 
1920 it will be larger than either. Is it 
not time for it to take active steps 
towards having as good art in our public 
buildings as they? If so we must not 
forget that Boston’s Public Library is 
adorned with the mural paintings of 
Edwin Abbey, and that the walls of 
Baltimore’s new Court-House have been 
beautified by the brush of Blashfield. 
If we must not aspire to these things 
yet, why is it? Is it because our citizens 
have less refined tastes? Or is it because 
the city of Los Angeles has not as great 
financial resources as either of these 
cities? We do not insist that such art 
should be obtained for our public build- 
ings immediately, but we do say that 
when any new structures are designed, 
a place for such art should be properly 
included in the plan so that the paint- 
ings may be executed whenever con- 
venient, and thus be gratifying to future 
gereratiors. 
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Standing upon the threshold of an age 
not only replete with opportunity but 
laden with responsibility, it is vitally 
necessary that we make an introspective 
analysis of our present status and, with 
qualitative rather than quantitative con- 
siderations, contemplate our destiny. If 
there is anything which we prevailingly 
think we should most be proud of, it is 
that element in all of our institutions 
which we call modernity, in opposition to 
antiquity. A recent writer reveals the 
essential difference between modernity 
and antiquity, which is that whereas the 
prevailing characteristics of the ancients 
were comparative simplicity, directness 
and naturalness of institutions and gen- 
uineness of material productions, among 
us both our institutions and our material 
arts, our manufactures and our archi- 
tecture are to a great extent pervaded by 
artificiality, substitution and sham. We 
have substitutions for butter and adul- 
terations of maple-sugar and salt, and 
even the cream for our coffee, let alone 
the coffee itself. We have substitutes 


for leather and wood, made out of paper, 


and when we come to the more permanent 
material productions of civilization, ex- 
hibited in our architecture, the evil is no 
less evident. Artificial stone is substi- 
tuted for real stone, and sometimes even 
a plastered creation is spoken of as a 
stone building. 

Ferro says: ‘““The quantity of machine- 
made objects is prodigious, but, as an 
off-set, quality fails,” and in its place is 
“the wholesale vulgarity of the modern 
machine-made objects destined for popu- 
lar use.” He says further: “Cities quite 
new, especially those coming up during 
the last century in America, appear to 
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an artist’s eye oftenest like an ante- 
chamber of the Inferno. Architecture 
is become the mother of monstrosities. 
The dominant principle in ancient civil- 
ization was quality ; in modern, quantity.” 


Another condition which cannot be 
overlooked is the preponderating position 
of commercial individualism, accompan- 
ied by an extravagant confidence in big 
statistics. Great annual building-per- 
mits, showing aggregate of costs, do not 
necessarily indicate very much to be 
proud of, unless the quality of material 
used, and taste shown in the designs, 
are taken into consideration. 

We fully believe that, as a reaction 
against this mad materialism and super- 
ficiality, a new movement will make its 
appearance, the participants in which 
will not be ashamed to be familiar with 
the evolution of civilization or to feel a 
human interest in the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and disappointments of their 
predecessors upon the centuries-long path 
of human strife and achievement. 

We believe that Los Angeles, with its 
mild yet stimulating climate, and its 
intimate communication with all parts of 
the world through the completion of the 
Panama Canal, and the fervid tension 
of industry which will make its appear- 
ance here and which should seek and 
find alleviation in the more uplifting 
pursuits of humanity, is as ideal a place 
as can be found for the centralization 
and radiation of such a movement. But 
to make it possible, our feelings must be 
influenced by the environments which 
we create, and the environments are to 
be found in the nobler refinements both 
of art and of thought. 
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By Jeanne L’Strange 








is useless, we might as well give 
up all thoughts of marriage. You 
know daddy will never consent to 
,any son-in-law who is not as 
deeply interested in the ancient history of 
America, particularly this part of it, as 
he is. He wants some one capable of 
helping him in his researches, and you 
simply will not try to do anything or 
even pay attention when he talks.” 
The speaker was a pretty, dark-eyed 
girl whose clear olive skin showed a trace 
of Spanish blood. She was standing 
near a large mesquite tree, which kept 
her from being visible from the small 
house not far away. 

“Well, but Gene, dear, do listen to 
reason and consider for a moment,” 
exclaimed her companion. “I can make 
you a better living as an 8. P. telegraph 
operator than I could grubbing around 
those old mud hills, hunting for relics 
and remains of a people who never lived 
there. Even if we found anything, what 
good would it do? We could not eat it 
or wear it.” 

“Fame,” interrupted Gene. 

“Yes, fame,” he exclaimed disgustedly. 
“Which would also leave a vacancy in 
our interior.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Al,” she 
answered slowly, “but you could never 
make daddy see it. One thing is sure,” 
warming with her subject, “I won’t 
marry that old mully-grub in the green 
goggles, who is always poking around 
with daddy. If I can’t marry the man I 
want, at least I won’t marry the man I 
don’t want.” 

“Well I should say not,” in a deep, 
horrified tone from the young man. 

“Do you know,” continued the girl, 
“T sometimes think daddy has studied 
and brooded over his hobby until it has 
almost turned his head, and that Captain 
Jim only makes matters worse. I wish 





it were you so interested in it all, instead 
of him.” 

“Glorious philosophy,” responded Al, 
“and just like a woman. You say you 
are afraid your father’s brain is addled, 
that Captain Jim, egging him on, only 
makes matters worse, and then you wish 
I would turn in and see how much harm 
I could do. I tell you, Gene, he is self- 
ish—,”’ but he got no further. 

“Don’t you dare say a word against 
my daddy,” she exclaimed. “You know 
he was always good to me, long before 
I even knew you. We were very happy 
then until he became so absorbed in this 
subject. When he heard of the Los 
Angeles King-tablets from Teotihuacan, 
that are now on exhibition, he believed 
more than ever that his idea was right, 
so he wanted to come to this part of the 
country and find the traces of these 
people for himself. You know he has 
always contended, and wants to prove 
to the world, that America was at least 
one of the oldest inhabited countries in 
the world, and that the early people here 
were in communication by some means 
with the Egyptians. He has some 
grounds for his belief that the Toltecs, 
of early Mexican history, were of the 
same race as those who left the old map, 
taken from the temple at Dendera. A 
study of the Druids and their early 
literature has also encouraged this belief.” 

“Well, but Gene—” 

She ignored his interruption and con- 
tinued. ‘“‘You know America was desig- 
nated on that old map by the Iguan- 
Odon, or tooth-lizard.” 

“Heaven deliver us,’’ exclaimed the 
young man. “You are as full of croco- 
diles, tooth-lizards, bulls and hawks as 
those old books your father is always de- 
vouring. Where, when and what, please 
tell me, was or is Dendera?”’ 

“Well, as to my being ‘full of’ the 
animals referred to,” answered the girl, 


, 
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“TI could scarcely do all daddy’s secre- 
tarial work and not absorb some of it, 
for really it is very interesting. For 
your enlightenment I will tell you 
Dendera is an ancient, ruined city in 
upper Egypt, near the Nile; and, also, I 
am going to tell you for the last time, if 
you are not smart enough to find a way, 
by stratagem, if nothing else, to win 
daddy over, you don’t really love me 
and are not sufficiently intelligent for a 
husband of mine.” 

“Well, I’ll try,” said Al. 

“You know,” the girl went on, “that 
unless something favorable happens we 
will leave here in a few weeks. If, in 
the meantime, you can succeed, come 
back; otherwise, don’t ever ask me to 
meet you by this dear old mesquite again, 
or tell me that you love me. Now I am 
going to get daddy’s lunch, goodbye,” 
and she turned to leave him. 

“Well, this is certainly Malaguetta 
peppers,”’ he said, as if to himself. 

She stopped and asked, “What did 
you say?” He repeated his remark. 
“Well, what on earth is that?” was her 
next query. 

With a low bow of mock ceremony he 
answered, ‘For your enlightenment I will 
tell you it means Grains of Paradise, or, 
in other words, consolation. You see I 
am some smart myself.” 

“You absurd thing,” laughed the girl. 
“Where did you get that?” 

“From the encyclopedia,” was his 
answer, “so I know it is correct,” with 
another bow. 

With the exclamation, “Gee, there’s 
daddy,” the girl left him and ran to meet 
her father and his friend. 

They conversed almost entirely on the 
one subject. It was plainly to be seen 
that the old man’s mind was warped, 
and that his companion, for reasons 
best known to himself, simply agreed 
with the old scientist in all things. 

They had been through other parts of 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Mexico, where they had inspected the 
pyramids and old temples, which had 
only fired the old man’s ambition to dis- 
cover something new. As he knew the 
Toltecs had come from the North, he 
was in hope of finding earlier relics than 
have been found in Mexico or Central 
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America, so had journeyed on up into 
the south-eastern part of California to 
examine along the row of small moun- 
tains, or mud hills, that surround what 
used to be Salton Sink—now Salton Sea. 
It was, up to a few years ago, a great 
depression in the desert, varying from 
sea-level, around the highest point, to 
sixty or seventy-five feet below sea-level. 
The sea had, at an ancient period, run 
in there through the Gulf of California, 
but volcanic action had thrown up a 
mountain which cut it off. This left 
the water to evaporate and leave great 
salt deposits, which were worked, until 
a great irrigation canal, taken out of the 
Colorado River, broke from its dam and 
covered all this land. 

It was along the hills the old man was 
searching in hope that the volcano, 
which shut out the sea, might also have 
unearthed evidence of the prehistoric 
race known as Toltecs. 

They were stopping at a little town, a 
green spot in the desert, called Indio, on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and but a 
few miles from the banks of the Salton 
Sea. The town is surrounded on the 
three sides by mud hills, devoid of vege- 
tation, but which contain, as in mockery 
to the thirsty traveler, cool sparkling 
springs, so nice to look at, but so strong 
with alkali that even the mountain- 
canary—sometimes also called burro— 
will not drink it. The town and “ran- 
ches,” of from one-fourth to one whole 
acre, are watered by the finest artesian 
water in the world. Here small gardens 
are raised even in the winter time. 

Scattered over the desert are many 
mesquite trees, beautiful in spring-time, 
when they are full of fragrant blossoms of 
bluish white, in clusters, and very like 
the locust. These trees are another of 
Nature’s delusions, for the traveler, 
seeing them in the distance, naturally 
thinks of grateful shade and rest from 
the burning sun and its reflection on the 
snow-like sand. But, though the tree 
and its spreading branches may have a 
diameter of thirty feet or more, there is 
no shade. It grows up a thick trunk for 
four feet, then sends out long branches, 
which fall to the earth, rise again for a 
few feet and drop again; so there is no 
chance to get beneath the thick drooping 
branches, even by crawling, for thorns 
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from one to three inches in length pro- 
trude from every available place. 

There was one of them a short distance 
from the house occupied by the aged 
scientist and his daughter, and here she 
was in the habit of meeting her lover. 

Later in the evening the young tele- 
graph operator came to the little house. 
It was a hot night, and the group of 
three were sitting outside to catch the 
breeze. In spite of this, and a cool re- 
ception from the old gentleman and his 
friend, whom Gene had termed “old 
mully-grub,” Al advanced and abruptly 
asked his host if he would be kind enough 
to go inside and show and explain to him 
some of the mysteries of the ancient 
Druids. 

This struck a tender spot in the old 
man’s heart. Gene looked in amazement, 
and wondered what would happen next. 
Going inside the scientist took down one 
book after another, showing how our 
present alphabet was formed, and later 
the putting of the letters together to 
form words. 

Meekly the young man listened and 
looked, and never once gave any appear- 
ance of being bored. He asked to be 
shown the wonderful Dendera map, and 
marveled much at the idea of animals 
jumbled together, each in its proper 
geographical position, to represent dif- 
ferent countries. It was evident he was 
trying to learn all he could. 

When he had gone the scientist re- 
marked that he had some hope that Al 
might amount to something yet. 

Next evening the humble student was 
back, thirsty for more knowledge. Gene 
informed him “sotto voce” that he could 
not win out simply by appearing in- 
terested; that he would have to get busy 
and do something. 

Without making any mention of love 
affairs, the young man came every 
evening for a week, and diligently pored 
over the ancient lore with a patience 
unheard of. On Saturday evening he 
did not find the old man and his friend 
at home, so he asked Gene to get him the 
book with the wonderful animal map. 
He proceeded laboriously to copy certain 
parts of it, for he was a very indifferent 
artist. When finished he had only time 
to fold the paper and put it in his pocket 
before the old man appeared. “What,” 
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he exclaimed, “studying it out alone? 
Really, you are becoming very studious; 
you may be of use to me yet.” 

“T am sure I should be very proud if 
I could,” meekly answered the young 
disciple. 

“Captain Jim and I found a place 
today at the foot of that hill,” pointing 
to one of the small hills about a mile 
distant, whose outline could barely be 
discerned in the darkness, “where there 
are rocks, of a peculiar formation, 
sticking out of the ground at regular 
intervals, resembling part of an old wall. 
Of course it may be nothing but a relic 
of our comparatively modern ancestors, 
the Aztecs, but we are going to investi- 
gate'it thoroughly Monday morning.” 

When Al left that evening he had a 
very hearty invitation to come over for 
Sunday dinner, but he refused, saying 
he had some important work which must 
be done next day. Gene looked dis- 
appointed, but if Al saw it he gave no 
sign. 

From the house he went direct to the 
blacksmith shop. Here he borrowed a 
chisel and hammer, as well as a pick 
and shovel, so it was quite evident it was 
no telegraph instrument he was going to 
use in his important work on the morrow. 

Early Sunday morning, armed with 
the borrowed tools, he set out for the 
hills which had been pointed out to him 
the night before. He was certain not 
to meet his old friend there today, as he 
was a devout Catholic and would be 
sure to attend church. 

Al found the peculiar layers of rock 
referred to and went to work in the boil- 
ing sun, only stopping to eat some of 
his cold lunch, or take a drink from his 
water bottle. 

He dug the earth away from the side 
of the rock for about twenty feet, so as 
to lay bare one perpendicular surface. 
Here he took his chisel and hammer and 
went to work. He constantly consulted 
a paper he had taken from his pocket, 
and spread out on the ground before him. 
Finally, after much hard work, he seemed 
satisfied, put back some of the earth, 
stamping it in firmly, gathered up his 
paper and tools, looking ruefully at his 
blistered hands, and making a wry face 
as he tried to straighten his tired back. 
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His work had been rather strenuous for 
a telegraph operator. 

He walked slowly back to town, re- 
turned the tools, and betook himself to 
the abode of his lady-love. Round-eyed 
and excitedly he informed his host—who 
was astonished at his appearance—that 
in hope of serving him in his work, and 
knowing how hard it was for the old 
gentleman to wield pick and shovel, he 
had gone to the place of the mysterious 
rocks and started to excavate, but had 
not accomplished as much as he had 
hoped, as he was unaccustomed to such 
work, exhibiting his blistered hands in 
evidence, which nearly brought tears to 
Gene’s eyes. 

“When I had gotten down about 
eighteen or twenty feet,’’ he continued, 
“T discovered what appeared to be an A 
cut in the rock.” Thinking it but just 
to let his friend, who had searched and 
studied so long, make whatever actual 
discovery, if any, was made, he dug no 
farther. He had asked for, and obtained, 
leave of absence to be able to attend the 
final discovery on the next day. 

Gene eyed him suspiciously, but said 
nothing. The old man, however, was so 
wrought up he did not notice her silence. 

In the morning the four of them made 
their pilgrimage to the foot of the hills, 
and the men began digging away the dirt 
Al had filled in the day before. The old 
man examined the A, which was all that 
was visible for some distance, and re- 
marked that it was one of the earliest 
Druid signs, but that its meaning would 
depend much on what other characters 
were used in conjunction with it. Slow- 
ly the dirt was removed until the whole 
surface of the rock was uncovered, and 
it was found to contain, in addition to the 
character A, a tooth-lizard, a bull, and 
the characters C-I-R-C-L-E. 

The old man was wild with joy, and 
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proceeded to interpret the signs. Amer- 
ica, the tooth-lizard; Mexico, the bull; 
A having reference to Mountain parent 
or Mountain Deity, which is all in ac- 
cordance with the Druid picture-writing; 
C-I-R-C-L-E, meaning the church, also 
Circe, the enchantress, were all symbols 
identical with those of the earliest 
Egyptians. 

The aged man shook Al’s hand and 
nearly wept for joy. Captain Jim, in 
the background, was not so elated, as 
he saw his chances for the bonnie Gene 
fade away. Gene was elated beyond 
expression. 

With much work the rock was pried 
loose from its ancient resting place, 
loaded on a wagon and taken to the old 
man’s cottage. He wrote a lengthy 
treatise on the subject and sent it to the 
Los Angeles papers, where it was pub- 
lished. Immediately came many wise 
men to investigate the find, and all pro- 
nounced it a fake. The old man was 
wrathy. He remarked, by way of con- 
solation, that even Jesus could not make 
His own people believe Him, so why need 
be expect to be more favored. He knew, 
and that was sufficient for him. Some 
time, after he was dead, his work would 
be appreciated and his name would be 
written among the famous men of old. 


During all this talk Al looked sheepish- 
ly away, and Gene did not try to meet 
his eyes. The old man attributed his 
silence to modesty, and admired him the 
more for it. 

They were quietly married in the little 
desert town, and the old man never tires 
of telling, to any appreciative ears, of 
his marvelous son-in-law who helped in 
the wonderful discovery. He has given 
up all active work on account of his age. 
Having accomplished the desire of his 
heart, he is resting on his laurels. 
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Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 











Uniess otherwise tnitialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








A book of unusual interest to those who enjoy knowing about the characters and personalities 
of the strong men who first wrestled with the problems of life in Nevada and California, is just issued 
by a special committee of the Salt Lake Commercial Club. For over half a century C. C. Goodwin, 
the veteran newspaper man, who used to work on the Virginia City newspapers, has been associating 
with these m oa empire-builders, moulders of public opinion, creators of great enterprises. 
Now in the ca:sn and quiet of his old age he has got himself down and written a series of most graphic 
powerful and attractive sketches of these men. All the great ones of the t are recalled, an 
the book is a most valuable contribution to the history of an epoch the like of which the West may 
never see again. As 1 Remember Them, by C. C. Goodwin, 360 pages, $2.00 net, to be had from 
the author, or the secretary, Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





An invalid, bed-ridden child, full of whimsical fancies of fairies and all kinds of hidden-world 
creatures, living on Telegraph Hill, San Francisco, born of a Greek fisherman father and a rude 
Polish mother, scarcely suggests material for a story. Yet it has made a rather unique one. A 
doctor’s boy finds the child, she is ultimately relieved of her illness and sent out into the world of 
joy and happiness. The Whimsey Girl, by Charlotte Canty, 180 pages, 75 cents net, Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York. 


Dainty and attractive in appearance as a book, the story itself is of a dainty and attractive 
young lady who invited herself to the home of a very formal batchelor cousin. In spite of his de- 
termination to snub her she finally wins and weds him. The story is full of a quiet humor that is 
as irresistable as the lady herself. Lady Laughter, by Ralph Henry Barbour, with illustrations in 
color by Goyle Hoskins, 176 pages, $1.50 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 





Three fascinating nature studies or reveries, full of the breath of God’s-great-out-of-doors is 
ea og Idyls, by W. S. Blatchley, $1.50 net, The Nature Publishing Company, Indianapolis, 
ndiana. 





Do you want to think in a larger, bigger, better way than you have ever done before? Do 
you want your life to be enlarged and improved? Then read that wonderful work of wit, wisdom, 
philosophy, life and prophecy, entitled Crowds, by Gerald Stanley Lee, $1.35 net, 561 pages, Double- 
day, Page & Company, Garden City, New York. 





Ten stories of on married life, showing “what fools we mortals be,” and how easy it is 
to quarrel and make trouble, are gathered together under the title, The Shears of Delilab, by Vir- 
ginia Terhune Van de Water, 315 pages, $1.25 net, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





A strong, powerful primitive story, showing how the devil gets possession of a man if he allows 
him free access for a time. An arresting story told in a most convincing way by a practised hand. 
The Devil’s Garden, by W. B. Maxwell, 444 pages, $1.50 net, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana. 





What men call their “honour” is a variable factor in human life. If one wishes to read a strongly 
marked story of English life, with a forceful dominant Squire and his family as the characters, he 
cannot do better than secure The Honour of the Clintons, by Archibald Marshall, 375 pages, $1.35 
net, Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco is indeed “The City of Destiny”—the warder of two continents, as Bret Harte 
called it. Few cities, even of ancient days, have had a more thrilling history in their thousand 
years of existence than it has had in its brief career. Three books recently have come to the editor's 
desk, all of which are worthy of far more extended notice than it is possible to give. First, in size 
and importance of aim, is John P. Young’s San Francisco—the most ambitious book yet attempted 
on San Francisco, by far. Beginning with “the Spanish Hunt for a Short Cut to the Indies,” he 
tells in six interesting chapters the story of Spanish occupancy. Chapter five is headed, ‘The 
Impractical Character of the Missionaries,” and is devoted to a criticism of the padres for their 
failure to encourage the commercial development of the harbor. This shows a complete lack of 
understanding of the padres’ purpose in life. Their one sole business was the saving of the souls 
of the Indians. They had nothing to do with commerce or development of trade. ey were men 
of one work, and they stuck to it. They were not responsible for the Spanish policy of exclusion of 
foreigners, even had they themselves carried it out. They were merely servants. Policies were not 
originated by them. The historian, to criticise justly, must “put himself in the other man’s place.” 
This Mr. Young has here signally failed to do. 

He slips into vulgar error also when he asserts the extent of the mission libraries. They had 
far more’ books than is generally believed, but they were, in the main, avowedly religious books. 
San Juan Capistrano, when I first knew it, had a library of over a hundred books, for I photographed 
them. That the padres did not believe in the promiscuous use of books is undoubtedly true, but 
in this, as in most matters, they were controlled by their superiors and their policy laid down for 
them. 

But these are minor faults. When Mr. Young comes to American occupancy he is on sure 
ground. He knows and understands his men. He describes movements with sympathetic, swift, 
sure and discriminating pen, and he overturns some of the accepted notions respecting the “simple 
life” of the early Californians of Mexican days with commendable vigor. 

Interesting and illuminative chapters are those on “(Labor Problem before American Occupation,” 
and “Spanish tend Grant System,” and we are given a vivid picture of the “Early Troubles of the 
Californians.” 

When it comes to the Fremont episode, Mr. Young leans to the idea that the Pathfinder came 
with the express purpose of provoking the Californians to acts of hostility so that he would have 
justification for seizing the country, though he believes this was not the purpose of the government 
at Washington. 

The real “swing” of the book begins in the eighteenth chapter with the discovery of gold. We 
see the pioneers in their flimsily-constructed city, appling with high prices for material and arti- 
sans; we see them troubled over land titles, an Damo the “hopeful and manyana” spirit of the 
climate and country, and finally see the real beginnings of a big city. 

A good and me chapter is that on “Climate,” and those that head up and explain the Vigilance 
Committee episode. Here Mr. Young has done good service in emphasizing the responsibilities 
of communities to preserve order before evil becomes too rampant. He well places the blame for 
the need of Vigilance Committees where it belongs: “Instead of decency and respectability assertin 
itself, it quickly submitted to the introduction of the worst vices of Eastern municipal politicians. 

The exaggeration from which San Franicsco has suffered, her disposition to create idols—shapes 
of clay—the peculiar social conditions, early-day diversions, pugilism, duels, and the operations 
of the filibusters are all interestingly adel. together with the beginnings of the “boarding-house 
habit,”’ which has extended to the present time. e are vividly shown the Cestantans of the develop- 
ment of trade, and her attitude toward journalism, literature and education. As an example of 
Mr. Young’s virile literary style, let me quote this passage on the News Letter, the first of the so- 
called ‘‘gutter weeklies: ‘‘Its proprietor early developed the eae | of getting into trouble by 
using too much freedom in dilating upon the short-comings of his fellow citizens, who sometimes 
took a short cut towards reparation by means of physical violence.” 

The decade of 1861-71 is described as a “Period of Expectancy and Growth,” and the twelve 
years to 1883, ‘The Speculative Period,” and many philisophical side-lights are thrown upon events 
of these times, clearly showing Mr. Young to possess the historian’s critical and analytical mind 
in a high degree. e second volume necessarily deals with the later phenomenal history and 
development of the city. 

Taking the work as a whole, it is a masterly production. It is well done. Its tone is calm 
and judicial; its estimates of men and measures reasonable and fair. The two volumes are hand- 
somely gotten up, in type, paper, printing and binding, and they stand not only as a memorial to 
the great city whose doings they chronicle, but to the extended industry, philosophic analysis and 
verbal felicities of the writer. San Francisco, a History of the Pacific Coast Metropolis, by John P. 
Young, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 2 vols., large quarto, fully illustrated, 969 pages, 
sold only by subscription, S. J. Clarke Publishing Co., San Francisco. 

Perhaps no California — has made so thorough and exhaustive a study of certain phases 
of its history as Zoeth S. Eldredge, of San Francisco. Recently he has issued two well-illustrated, 
well-printed and pleasing volumes entitled, The Beginnings of San Francisco, that I can especially 
commend. This undoubtedly has been a labor of love. It bears the ear-marks of devotion, long 
study, arduous research and conscientious thought. However much anyone may differ from Mr. 
Eldredge he cannot but appreciate his earnest desire to find, and consistent fidelity in presenting, 
the truth as it appears to him. The book is in seventeen chapters, and after presenting the general 
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history of the State, so far as it is necessary to understand the ific history of San Francisco, 

gins by commending to us the work of its chief founder, Juan Bautista de Anza. In the Intro- 
duction a says of him: “Few are the citizens of San Francisco who have even heard the name. 
Yet he (Anza ) was a gallant soldier, and he executed with courage, energy, and fidelity the difficult 
task entrusted to him by his king, of bringing across deserts and over high Sierras the settlers for a 
city, whose destiny neither king nor captain could imagine. In making my countrymen acquainted 
with this accomplished soldier and gentleman, I feel that I am doing them a service.” 

True! Every Californian should at least know the names and heroic deeds of the men who laid 
the foundations of his State, and few stories are more richly romantic. 

After discussing the question as to who actually discovered the Bay of San Francisco, and 
awarding Sergeant ega that honor, the author gives us a careful resumé of Ayala’s explorations, 
and then four chapters devoted to Anza’s trips and foundation of the city. Chapter VII deals 
with the colonization epoch under the Spaniards, and severely censures the mission system. Mr. 
Eldredge charges that “the missions became wealthy and were indisposed to relinquish the power 
(over the Indians ) they had acquired.” Thisis his personal opinion. Idifferfromit. The question 
is one of motive, which no one on earth can settle. I believe the padres honestly and sincerel 
believed that the time was not yet yap the secularization of the missions; and as to the wealth 
of the latter, the padres either held this wealth for the benefit of their wards or they were thieves, 
liars, and perj scoundrels, for each one had taken a solemn oath binding him to personal poverty 
for life. ough I am not a Catholic, I cannot believe (and there is no evidence that I have ever 
seen ) that these early-day padres were men of this dishonorable Se. 

The same question of motives enters into the criticism which charges that the mission system 
hindered colonization. Of course it did. The padres were working for a purely spiritual end, as 
they saw it. It was nothing to them that the country did not develop, as compared with the keeping 
the Indians free from the contamination of the vices of the ordinary settler. From their standpoint 
the action of the padres was unquestioned. A material philosopher of the American type can hardly 
be expected to view a purely spiritual good, as would such a man, for instance, as Henry D. Thoreau, 
or Emerson. I have had to refer to this same pe angle of criticism in Mr. Young’s masterly 
book. The padres’ idea can be stated in the words of that greatest of idealists, Jesus of Nazareth: 
“‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the wohle world and lose his own soul.” The soul of one 
Indian was worth more to Serra, Crespi, Palou and Magin Catalé than all the wealth of the Indies. 
Let them be judged, then, from their own standpoint. 





Date Growing is a rapidly increasing industry in California and Arizona. Reliable and full 
information about it is valuable to those who contemplate the business. Such information is pro- 
vided in a book just issued by one who has pretty thoroughly studied it, Paul B. Popenoe. ul- 
tivation, fertilization, irrigation, pollination, artificial ripening, picking, packing, disease and pests, 
are all comprehensively treated, and there is a carefully compiled description of ninety of the most 
important varieties of dates in the United States included. Date Growing in the Old and New Worlds, 
by Paul B. Popenoe, 316 pages, 40 illustrations, $2.00 net, postage 20 cents. West India Gardens, 
ye sont Calif., or The tor of Out West, 546 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles. 





The legend of the Holy Grail has always been fascinating, and in Wagner’s “Parsifal,” music 
and dramatic art have united to embody it for man’s edification. Now comes C. W. Rolleston and 
resents to us with sixteen illustrations in color by WillyPagany,an artistic treatment of the saga, original 
in conception and execution. While the general outline as used by Wagner is followed, the author 
has not hesitated to shape the story to his own mind. The result is an exquisite volume, unique in 
every sense of the word, admirably adapted as a gift book to the lovers of Wagner’s immortal work. 
Parsifal, by C. W. Rolleston, edition de luxe, $6.00 net, Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 





Charles Francis Saunders has a quaint and = humor all his own, with a taking power of 
description that charms and delights. In his wanderings to and fro in California he has lived much 
out of doors and now presents us a fascinating book, Under the Sky in California. There are nine 
big divisions to the book—The Deserts, Mountains, Spring Days in a Carriage, The Franciscan 
Missions, Winter on the Isle of Summer, Tourist Towns, Residence in the Land of Sunshine, Con- 
cerning the Climate and Camp Cookery for the Non-Professional Camper—and each is divided 
into chapters and well treated. The book is a grateful addition to the wealth of literature that 
California is creating about herself, and makes an excellent gift-book to one who is coming here. 
Under the Sky in California, A Charles Francis Saunders, 300 pages, 34 illustrations, $2.00 net, 
McBride, Nast & Co., New York. 





One of California’s well-beloved sons is Ernest Peisxotto, and though the exigencies of life took 
him from us to New York, he still possesses our love and we his. With delicate pencil and felicitous 
phrase — he loves is set forth with a dainty charm that wins its way into the secret recesses 
of everybody’s heart. His latest artistic and literary gift is a story of the Spanish Main, and visits 
to Panama, Peru and Bolivia, with the return to Panama and San Francisco. Sketches and draw- 
ings illuminate the text, which is full of interest. Pacific Shores From Panama, by Ernest Peisxotto, 
285 pages, illustrated by the author, $2.50 net, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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A FAMOUS FARM VALLEY —The 
SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZ. 


“Out West” by Harry Welch, Secretary 
Phoenix Board of Trade 











Harry Welch, 





fF you will take a map of the Southwestern 
L part of the United States, and place 
our finger on the coast line at a point 
way between Los Angeles and San 
Diego, then move your finger due east, 
you will quickly be over the place where is 
situated Phoenix, in the southern part of Arizona. 
Phoenix is the Capital City of Arizona, the 
and the busiest city in the State, and a 
eity with an yo | established guaranteed 
backing which is equal to the resource of any 
eity in the country. 
million-acre tracts of fine soil are not 
lying loose in all parts of the world, and when 
you add to this the best irrigation system in 
existence, a splendid climate, a lovely situation 
good markets and the many other s splendid 
advan: that are flowing over in t 
River Valley, can you wonder that everyone 
goes around with a smile, that there is a sprightly 
upstanding note in every figure, that everyone 





ineludes in his greeting “fine business,” “great 
work,” “bully stuff?” Say, is it all there? 
Really it is, and the best t you can do for 
yourself is to get over and see it. 

It is only a night’s ride from Los Angeles. 
Dine at one of your splendid clubs and at seven 
next morning you can take the auto bus from 
the depot at Phoenix to the big seven-story, 
fireproof hotel and breakfast on fresh straw- 
berries and cream—of course wn in the 
Valley. Then take a motor an spin out to 
the untry Club, nine miles over a Thitulithic” 
»avement—beautiful homes on all sides, roses, 
Rowers, palms. Sounds odd, you say; oh well, 
come and see, and if it is not as we say, we 
apologize and pay for your breakfast. That’s 
fair, is it not? And say, if there is anything 
else that is not fair in Phoenix, let us hear about 
it; we want to know it and remedy it. 

'We have a place for you here in the Salt 
River Valley; the sort of place which means 
“home,” a place of roses, vines, and fig trees. 
It is for you, and may be had for little more 
than the asking, supplemented by earnest 
effort and the stepping out. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
in one of its latest reports, shows Arizona to be 
leading in percentage of crop yields. This is 
due to the rapid strides agriculture is = 
the Salt River Valley irrigation pro. 
vindication of irrigation is shown in he gutee 
Arizona’s crops are 114 per cent., leactine the the 
United States today. 

ag success S the farmers in planting Egyp- 
tian long staple cotton is ages a —_ 
deal of attention from the outside. Great 
numbers of persons are coming into the Valley 
to pick cotton, or to rent ten or twenty acres 
on the favorable terms being offered. crop 
will average a bale and a quarter per acre, and 
at the high price of tian long stable cotton 
this means a great profit for the grower. 

Dairying is ———s all over the -Valley. 
Where grows alfa, feeds the dairy-cow. 
There is no better return from the great areas 
of alfalfa than through the dairy cow. The 
mild winter weather, a sort of Eastern spring, 
means that no barns are required for shelter, 
and the feed is green the year round. Barns for 
storage are unn and so it goes‘on. The 
cow is a milker the f ae months. Prices 
for butterfat are high, and the calves are an 
extra revenue to swell bank deposits. A good 
nr ame 5 aes Soe ee and we have a 

rd of 126 cows averaging $77.40 for milk 
alone, yearly. 

The woman on the farm here has bright 
sunny days most of the year. A few cloudy 
days, but every day some sunshine. Great 
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weather for children; out of doors all the time, 
bare-legged and smiling back at the sunlight. 
The farm-crafts for women all are profitable— 
chickens, turkeys, and small fruits. Rural free 
delivery, the parcel post, smooth, almost level 
roads and low-cost automobiles have helped to 
make the lot of the woman on the farm a pleasant 
one. Everything tending to further improve 
society is encouraged. Clubs, meeting-houses, 
sessions of reading, and literary circles are well 
established. 

No better schools exist in the whole country. 
Arizona has well earned the good reputation it 
now has for its educational institutions. From 
the kindergarten to the State University the 
course of instruction is directed to fitting the 
individual to best fill important duties of life. 
School-houses and equipment are of the best and 
most approved pattern. 

There is no end of the variety of crops raised 
with profit. Alfalfa covers 82,000 acres; barley 
more than 15,000; sugar-beets, 3,000, and so on, 
including cantaloupes, orchard fruits, sorghums, 
sugar-cane, wheat, garden vegetables, melons, 
oats, cotton, altogether more than 190,000 
planted acres. The farm revenue yearly reaches 
about $7,500,000, to which must be added 
$700,000 from cattle and $800,000 from dairy. 

There also is $500,000 yearly derived from 
sheep, poultry, and hogs. While large figures 
are difficult to comprehend sometimes, it is in- 
teresting to know that the average production 
per acre is more than $50. 

Here, then, is a land where the small farm is 
at its best. The ten or twenty acres farmed by 














Along a Canal, near Phoenix, Ariz. 


the owner is the great factor in the success of 
irrigation projects. In this Valley, set under 
the smiling sun, where fields are green the year 
round, where trees and all things never quit 
growing, and where the climate makes for 
health, this is the place you have promised 
yourself so long. The land is worked easily, 
the surface makes irrigation easy, and with 
~~ fr else to help and encourage, labor is 
ight. 

Officials carefully have estimated the returns 
which can be made and which have been made, 
and they will astonish you. We will outline 
what some men, who actually “farm,” have 
done. One cleared more than $3,000 on his 
forty acres. Another made $619.60 by water- 
melons from three acres. With forty head of 
milch cows, another’s income amounts to from 
$250 to $350 monthly. In all lines it is the same. 

There is a chance here to get a start. A 
chance which you can not afford to overlook. 
You have been TT yourself a long time 
to get a place of your own. You are tured of 
farming under uncertain conditions. You are 
tired of seeing all your efforts wasted on account 
of unfavorable weather. All your troubles can 
be avoided, and you can get a start right, and go 
right ahead. ink it over. Look squarely at 
the matter, and make up your mind now. It 
we gre only a little effort and you will never 
look back. You can not ‘afford to wait any 
longer. Smiling green fields are ready to greet 
you; the sun is shining for you, dark clouds will 
not depress you; come to the Salt River Valley 
where welcome waits. 














Water Users’ Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 




















PHOENIX--FACTS and FIGURES 


By Harry Welch 








SUMMARY 

Population 
pS ee 11,134 
1911 Estimated from Official Sources - aati 000 
1912 ..-18,400 
1913 “ “ “ “ i - 20,000 
1914 " va “ “« --48,00 

Building Permits 

RES Oe aR Ci $ 294,905 
CU ae SSE a ea i 559,850 
a 914,661 
tenet a SS NC SE IIT a 1,577,284 


October, 1913 
Phoenix Banks- - - ------ $8,305,235 . 87 
Other Banks in Salt River V alley. ' 1,220, 615.89 


"$9,525,851 -76 
The busy business man is concerned with facts 
and figures. Here are a few indicating the 
progress of the place. They will remain in the 
mind. They are evidence of the prosperity 
that me | in the Capital of Arizona, the 
chief commercial city of the State, which IS 
Phoenix. 





Washington Street at night, Phoenix, Ariz 


Postal Business 
1902 Sepoeteaaey ee $ 30,000.00 
SE ok cite cg amen amaees 80,530.36 
1912 RODS TS OG 89, 428. 70 
1913 SS ere ee re 105,825.84 

Bank Resources 

June, 1910 

Oe ss $5,228,427 .42 
Other Banks in Salt River Valley. 690,815.17 


$5,919,342 .59 





Now, at once, let it be understood that 
Phoenix is a modern, up-to-the-minute com- 
munity, full of advanced ideas, quick to ado) 
all plans for betterment and wide awake to its 
importance as the chief city of the State—a 
State destined to become a leader among the 
states of the Union. The city has splendid 
public buildings; magnificent schools, ranking 
the best and finest in the country; clubs, hotels, 

ved streets; an electric lighting system that 
1s a revelation to the visitor; big stores; smart 
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The water is fine in Phoenix. 


shops beautifully fitted and having pro aes ane and 
quality service. It is a city that is already well 
eo with all modern requirements. 

t is no place for the idler or the person look- 
ing for a soft job. Anyone entering into a 
business undertaking must be prepared to 
“outfit” his establishment so that it will rank 
with the best, otherwise it were well to not enter 
the field. 

With a charter form of government for the 
city just ready to go into effect, and with the 
election of a Board of Commissioners and a 
mayor of standing, all of which is assured, the 
city is bound to maintain its present prestige. 

ere is an activity to its social life that 
attracts the favorable notice of all visitors. 
For the individual wishing to find a place for 
a a. os the thousands of those prosperous 
the East who each winter are lookin 

or a ot climate in which to spend the har 
and cruel months, it offers a delightful haven. 
A place where there is an open road for the auto 





Come on in and Boost with us. 








Board of Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. 


all winter, where there is everything that 
makes life worth living, in the out-of-doors ; 
when other sections are ‘‘snow-bound,”’ here are 
roses nodding in the sunshine. Glorious golden 
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Cartonist’s impressions of some of Phoenix prominent boosters. 
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Mere Phoenix live =. who boost their home 
ity. 


fruit is ready to be picked and eaten. Palms 
rustling in the soft breezes of December and 
February. Cool, clear nights, with countless 
thousands of stars twinkling, and a brilliant 
white-light moon makes a second daylight. 

Drives in all direetions. Out over the desert 
after passing through the great cultivated 
reaches of the Valley. The desert which in 
Arisona is a garden. Where thousands of 
poppies in their season t the earth and in 
turn make place for other blooms in masses of 
color which make a paradise of the plain. Sur- 
reunding the great valley is a chain of rich- 
tinted, many-colored hills. 

If you would golf, tennis, ride, hunt, or follow 
amy other out-door, life-prolonging exercise, 
here you can enjoy it to the full, and do it at a 
time when in other places the weather prevents. 

are many country clubs. There is the 
Ingleside Club and the Phoenix Country Club, 
both nine miles from the city. The splendid 
San Marcos Hotel is at Chandler, a ride of 
twenty-five miles over good roads. The restful 
Castle Hot Springs Hotel is forty miles by rail. 
and then twenty-five by motor over a splendid 
road. Here are wonderful hot baths and de- 
lightful entertainment is afforded. A lovely 
spot secluded and sheltered; a gem of a om in 
a glorious setting. There are also the Caliente 
Hot Springs, where the waters have medicinal 
properties that must be experienced to be fully 
ee These springs are one hundred 
miles from Phoenix and reached by automobile. 

The ride to the Roosevelt Dam, eighty miles 
over good roads, through wonderful scenery, 
with which only the Grand Canyon can be com- 

. The finest scenic road in the world is 
the dictum of one of the world’s most famous 
novelists. Enough! Come and see the place 
for yourself. 

FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE ROOSE- 
VELT DAM, SALT RIVER VALLEY, 
ARIZONA 


The following figures showing the dimensions 
of the great Roosevelt Dam are of special 
interest at this time: 

The Roosevelt Dam, the main work of the 














Salt River Project, is built in a narrow canyon 
in the shadow of “Four Peaks,” a mountain 
seventy-five miles away from Phoenix. The 
dam itself is build of sandstone and cement. 
It rises 284 feet above its foundation, which is 
sunk 30 feet into solid rock. At the base it is 
168 feet through. It tapers to a thickness of 
20 feet at the top, where, with two spillways, 
each 200 feet long, it has a total length of 1080 
feet. The great artificial lake created by this 
dam will hold water enough to cover 1,284,000 
acres one foot deep, and assures a permanent 
supply to the 240,000 acres included in the 
project. The lake is 25 square miles in area, 
and the drainage basin for the lake extends over 
6,260 square miles. The altitude of the water 
shed varies from 1,950 feet to 11,500 feet above 
sea level. This insures a plentiful supply of 
rainfall and snow to keep the lake full at all 
times. The land to be irrigated has an eleva- 
tion of from 1,000 to 1,300 feet—ideal for 
health and for growing crops. 

The big dam at Roosevelt checks and stores 
the waters of the Salt River and Tonto Creek, 
and in proper quantities allows it to retucn 
through the sluice gates to the bed of the river, 
where it flows on, taking up in its course the 
waters of the Verde River and then heading 
for the diversion dam at Granite Reef. Here 
the flow of the three united streams is turned 
into great canals on the north and south banks 
of the river. The Granite Reef Dam is one of 
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Phoenix boosters who are making history in Arizona. 
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Here is a full page of Phoenix live wires. 
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From Jim Cashion to Hal Bennett, they boost all Arizona. 
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They are some Phoenix boosters—this bunch. 














Residence, Phoenix, Ariz. Woman’c Club, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Here are some of the best Boosters Phoenix can boast of. 
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They are live ones in Phoenix. Why? Because they Boost! 
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the largest weir dams in existence. It is 38 
feet from base to crest, and 1,100 feet long. 


POWER 
The power possibilities of the project are 
great. A total of 27,000 horse power will be 
generated by the system when complete. The 
power from the project is used for ighting and 
traction purposes in and around Phoenix, and in 
the Valley, and will be for sale to mines and 


Community Advertising Section 


factories in the vicinity. A contract for the 
sale of 10,000 horse power to large mining con- 
cerns has been made. The mines pay $400,000 
a year for the 10,000 horse power. When all 
the works are complete it is certain the power 
will pay a dividend to the farmers as well as 
sustaining the maintenance charges. Power is 
enera by the water both on leaving the 

oosevelt Dam and in its course down the river 
and in the Valley canals. 


Roosevelt Dam, near Phoenix, Ariz. 





POEMS WORTH MEMORIZING 


Masterpieces of Western Poetry 








In Blossom Time. 


INA COOLBRITH 


IT’S O MY HEART, MY HEART, 
TO BE OUT IN THE SUN AND SING 

TO SING AND SHOUT IN THE FIELDS ABOUT, 
IN THE BALM AND THE BLOSSOMING! 


SING LOUD, O BIRD IN THE TREE; 
O BIRD, SING LOUD IN THE SKY, 

AND HONEY-BEES, BLACKEN THE CLOVER BEDS 
THERE IS NONE OF YOU AS GLAD AS I. 


THE LEAVES LAUGH LOW IN THE WIND, 
LAUGH LOW, WITH THE WIND AT PLAY; 
AND THE ODOROUS CALL OF THE FLOWERS ALL 
ENTICES MY SOUL AWAY! 


FOR O BUT THE WORLD IS FAIR, IS FAIR 
AND O BUT THE WORLD IS SWEET! 

I WILL OUT IN THE GOLD OF THE BLOSSOMING MOULD, 
AND SIT AT THE MASTER’S FEET 


AND THE LOVE MY HEART WOULD SPEAK, 
I WILL FOLD IN THE LILY’S RIM, ° 
THAT TH’ LIPS OF THE BLOSSOM, MORE PURE AND MEEK, 
MAY OFFER IT UP TO HIM. 


THEN SING IN THE HEDGEROW GREEN, O THRUSH, 
O SKYLARK, SING IN THE BLUE; 

SING LOUD, SING CLEAR, THAT THE KING MAY HEAR, 
AND MY SOUL SHALL SING WITH YOU! 


“SONGS FROM THE GOLDEN GATE.” 
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